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EXECUTIVE SUMMArV 



Introducjtlon . 



At this time 15 Home Start projects jfere completir.g their> ' 
first year of operation,. i Funded for three years at approxi- 
mately $1,00,000 per. year each, these projects are meant to serve 
approximately -80s families each. Local staffs, usuallv con- 
sisting of a director, one to three specialists, and about 
..seven or eight Home Visitora, aim to improve the environment 
and development of preschool children (^ges 3-5) by working 
E^rimarily with focal^ parents. Through these efforts parents 
are expected to develop ani improve' their unique, skills as 
educators of their own children. They are also expected to 
become familiar with commanity support agencies lis the Home v 
Visitor wofks withvthe paronts in utilizing these agencies in 
meeting the identified needi: of the Home Start famj.lies. 

- . This report is" the second in a series of evalUAtivq re- 
ports directed to the evaluation needs of Home Start planne;rs 
and administrators^ Year I is seen primarily as a formative 
year^- ititended to operationalize the national plan and docu- 
Ttignt the level of implementation^ ^f that plan. This report 
relies most heavily on the iipplemehtation data about program 
irtputs, and processes gathered duri'no local si\e visits of 
Spring and Fall of 1972. limited pffita from standardized mea- 
sures will be used to discuss^ the entering skill levelj ol* 
sdme Home Start c/\ildren and -families at six of the 16 sites. 

.' ' • "* ■ ' . ' 

Two questions are addressed' in this reports , V 

_ .• What was Home Start intenlded by its planners .to be? 

# How closely have the plaKs been realized at the end of 
the first^nine months?. ' 

The first part of this repdrt examines initial planning 
document-s, including minutes from early plannin^meetings, the 
Home start Guidelines, the Evaluation Work Stat ement, and the 
16 project proposals, in ord_e_r to identify the basic features 
of the new program. The different documents are compared for 
consistency; in some areas they Were found to say conflicting 
things, but on the whole a clear model of the program emerged. 

The s.ecbnd part of this report^xamines tl%ee fc^road kinds 
of data collected from the 16 projects ^during the first nine 
mdnth? to see how closely the program put^forth in the planning 
documents has ^e^n realized. -The three kinds of data collected 

San Diego, California • has recently been added to the National 
Home Start Project, bringing the current site total to 16. 



as part of the Natipr^al Ev^luatf ion include » 

• Statistics 'ai?out ^amili^s> Staff/ pitoject character- ' 
isti6s,\and costs, usin^ an information system; 

* Narrative descriptions of' p:i:ol€iot organizatio'h and 
activities, using site visit teamsr 

■. • ■■ : . ■ 

v > V • Parent aiid child entering characterietiics in the 

major Home Start objectives areas, U'6ing a standard 
battery of questionnaires, rating scales, and tests. 

Areas of strength and .areasv of .cortcerrThave been identi- 
fied at. both the planning and the implementation levels. 
These strengths and concerns are outlined below. - 



Planning; What Was Hom e Start .Intended To Be? 

• To determine the consistency of the initial planning 
documents, bhe injormation contained in four planning sources 
(initial planning in OCD, the Home Start Guidelines , the- • 
Evaluation Work Statement , and the initially approved local 
proposals) was condehsed into three matrices which catalogued 
this jinformatioh in terras of inputs, processes, and outcomes. 
After the consistency of the planning parameters w^s e^tab^ 
lished, the most #i?<^presentativje elements of each matrix were 
incorporated into a de facto Home Start model (see pages 14- 
15 of the report). "Ibme areds of' inconsistency were also 
identified, which may in turn help to identify possible ways 
of improving the program. 

— Kin^ summary, the de fag to Home Start model emphasizes two 
service delprv.ery mechanisms: 

'Home Visitor interaction . The Home Visitor is. to inter- 
act with tht2^ parent in a way that emphasizes and strengthens 
the parent's role as primary edu^^tor of .the child. Home 
Visitors and corrutnuhity agencies are seen £3 4evelopmental arid 
supportive but not" as substitutes fo.c the parent. 

Mdbiiizing community services . This responsibility is 
clearly assigned to the local Home Sta^t manager and/or v 
specialists. The basic responsibility of the Home Visitor id 
at the referral level. In line with National Policy otjectiv 
"Resource Mobilization" is displayed as an outcome of a pro- 
perly implemented program. ; This requires the national evalu- 
ation to treat prograin coasts and -in-Rrna services as a major 
ccxnponent, producing summative data on the program's worth. 



. in brief , the i^ajor ° strength^ and ma jot areas of con- , 
cern with the planning atage include the following: 

t^lanningi At^eas of St r ength 

^ Th^ four planning soAarces are generally consistent 
^ with, one another . National parameters were shaped 
early in the planning stage and have remained quite • 

, / • The objective of determining qost/effectiveness 'was 
V established in the early planning doouments and is 
identified as a primary goal of the'natl6hal pro- 
■■ . gram.\- - ■ ^ ' . ' ' "-V- ' 

■■■ .■ ' ' " ' ' ■ • ■ ^ ■■■ 

m At the process level > the Home s £a r t Guide X 1 s present 
a weli^ articulated and comprehensive listing of appro- 
priate processes for the educational compon^ht and com- 
prehensivei services component {nutrition ^ health, 
psychologicajl/social) . The component descriptions 
were of significant'assistance in shaping the Home " 
■ start:v.nv^ y 

' ' \ %■ ' ■ ' . \ ' j 

• Outcome objectives for parents and children were - 
^ developed in a consi^stent maimer • For example^ the / 

services which Home Start provides to. the parent are/ 
very siiftilar to the serviced parents are usually ex-^ 
< pected to provide to their children* Thus, th^i parent 
^1 « objectives describe a pareni who, as a result of Home 
. ^ Start t^reatment^ becomes a -Home istart program ^h 
■ ■Mcrocosm"-^ . . ' :v. ' : .-"v"^; ^- 

• The child- outcome objectives are the logical re** 
siMtemqnt of Home Start parent serHces in term^ of * - 
tne effect these services would h^ve on the chiJ^<J.' 

Planning: Areas of ConceYn ^ U, 

0 The Guidelines state that compreheftsive services should 
V be pi^ovided , but no direction i!s given as to how local 
projeccs should structure themselves ^ in order to; j 
* c<:^ordinate the capture' of such /services* 

• Although the Eyaluation Work Statement ifidicates i the 
'need to describe a "national jtreatment"^^.^the Guidelines 

allow for a Variety of delivery systems with the dif- 
ferent project sites. Beca,u^e of this it will be 
difficult to simply describe^ a "treatment'* for use in 
interpreting outcome result;^ • ' 



# While the staffing and training Sections do not con- 
tain coiy;radiotio|Ti8, they do not blearly identify 

# the elements necessary for aqhleving stated objegjtiivos. 
The role of the Home Visitor receives almost exclusive 
attention, so that the expected roles of other staff 

. • and of parents are unclear, ^ 

# mile the riome Start Guldeline$ reject a deficit model, 
no alternative rrtodelG are presented to clarify the\ 
underlying operational ^approach used by the national 
program* 

Implementation: To What Extent Have Progran< Plans 
B een R ealized oveir the First Nine Mon ths? 

Using information from the Home Start information System, 
from site Visits to^all 16 projects, and, to a lesser extent; 
from standardized measures administered in Fall 1972, the / 
following areas ^of strength and areas of concernrhave beeny^ 
identified regarding early program implementation/: v / 

implementation s Areas of strength 

# At the national levels all local site? were selected, 
grantees identified, and programs made operational 
within thef extremely short alJLowable time schedule . 

# Although local programs vary considerably in the 

way they are structured, ^11 are providing the variety, 
of services stipulated in the Guidelines ^ \ 

# Most projects have staffed^ ihemselvea. to treat health 
services as a most immediate need V I EuU^ the* pro-- 
jects have a full-time professional^ responsible' for 
qoordinating these services* I 

. •tiOcal projects show a high level of ^ethnic match be-* 
i\/een project staff and focal childten served. Thus, 
^ the Guidelines* concern for ethnio sensitivity has met 

with positive response in the staffing of Home Start 
. pro jectsf ^ V 



Implementatioar: Area^r of Concern 



Some projdbts had difficulty in identifying the famir 
lies heaving the g;peate§t need foj:r services, and re'^ 
oruitcd primarily from lists of faimilies already_r^- 
ceiving services from-b^her welfare agencies • ^ 



# ilxe relationship between Home Start and Head Start 

i .^^^ w not clear to many parents. When a choice between 
th0 two was available I they often preferred Head Start, 
which had a longer-history in thd community # - 

• The role of the Home Visitor is often unclear. She 
is usually caljied upon to be a master seducator and 
an aggressive capturer and coordinator of community 

: services. This is expected of a person with a median 
income of $4,680 and limited support and training, ^ 

♦ While proposals often identify persons responsible for 
the delivery of nutritional ^ health, psychological/ or 
social servicvss, few of the projects have clearly 
assigned to one professional person thepunique and de*- 

/ manding task of ^ capturing community services on a 
large scale and in a systematic fashion. L _ ; . 

Program Outcomes; Do Program ptjectivesCorr^ 



b Family 



Needs? 



Appropriate impact data foj: determining if objectives are *# 
being met will not become available until mid-1974| but preli-- 
minary data are available to help assess the needs of entering 
parents and children to determine the appropriateness of stated 
program objectives * Shortly after joining the program parents 
^expressed some of u their needs by indicating what they would like 
to get out of the program for themselves and their children. 

• The gree^test desire was for increased educational 
benef^its J:or the child, followed clpsely by preparation^ 

x of the' child for school, and parent becoming better 
veducator. These correspond <3uite closely to the general 
thrust of the program, ^ 

• There was a moderately low level bf expectation regarding 
delivery of medical services, and an even lower level of 
expectations regjarding other services. Although these 
expec<.ations differ from stated program objectives, they 
realistically match the^ funds available in project ^bud- 
gets* 

The Pall 1972 data ^also provide indications: of the entering ' 
performance levels of children in cognitive7 language, social- 
emotional, and physical developnent, ^ * 

• Cognitive development . » The Preschool Inven\;ory was used 
to assess general development in terms ipf skills typically 
considered necessary for success in school. In general, 
the performance of younger Home Start children is above 



er|c 



. viii 




the test norms and higher than Head Start chii<^ren. 
Older Home Star>^'phildiren tend to score equal to or. 
below thevno^m^^ and below Head Start children who - 
had previous preschool experience , although they 
were about equal to Head Start children witho.ut any 
pa$t breschool^ Interpretation of this, finding is 
complicated by the fact that regional differences 
are confpunded with age differences> >; 

Lan^uacfe d'eyelopm^nt f The language scale of the 
Den ver De ve iopment a ;! Screening Test was used to 
asseiss entefing performance* Whan compared to the 
notms b^sed on Denver/ Colorado children (from a 
broader SES range) / the. Homfe Start sample lags about v 
one year in terms of the age at which a given percent . 
of the children pass an item* / 

Social^emotio.nal deyelop^^ rating scales 

( the Schaef er Behavior Inventory completed by the 
mother and the Pupil Observation jG^eckl is t completed 
by the community intervidwer) andV the > Personal-Social ■ - 
scale of the Denver Develppmehtal Screening Test were 
used to assess this aspect of the child' s devepLo^mentw 
The Home StArt children were rated high by thiC^ir 
mothers on /extra vers ion > task or Mentation # and^ 
tolerance ^nd werer rated ebually high by the qommunity 
Interviewees on scfciability and t^sk oriehtatiion . On 
the Personal-rSociaV scale 6^ the DDST; Home Start 
children lag about one-h^lf \ year behind the Denver 
norms/ - . \- - ! \ ' 

■ / \ ^ ' . , ■ 

# Physical development/ . The^a^sefssment of physical 

development is subdivided intp measures of physical 
^ growth (height and weight) and of motor development 
(gross mot6» and fine motor) ♦ \ The entering Hpme 
Start children were below normal in height (ujsually . 
below the tenth percentile) but approximately] normal 
in weight, although there are some sex differences. 
In motor development, as assessed by ^the Gross Motor 
and FinQ Motor-Adaptive scales of the DPST, the Home 
Start sample lags about 10 - 11 inonths in terms of 
the age at which .a given percent ^of the children 
• pass an item* 

■ ' ' ' ' ' ^ \i - - 

In sumjning up the ^results based oh the^entering performance 

measures, it should be^pointed out that the comparison groups 

consist of children from both middle-ir^coine and lowrlncome , 

families. Where both sets of norms are available/ the Home 

Start cnil<|ren tend to perform at .levels mJ^dway between these 

two compari'spn groups indicating reasonable appropriateness of 

the stated progr&m cbjectiVies. \ 
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C one lui^ ion 



While Home Statt has been successful in quickly imple- 
jnonting a basically consistent and comprehensive plan* a few 
of the major concerns identified in the building of the model 
are now isyident as possible implementation weaknesses. The 
Guidelines arp clear on what Home Start "should produce; they 
are i^ot equally clear on how such a limited staff is to 
structurjal^.ta-elf in order to reach such a high level of pro- 
ductivity ./i The initial evidence indicates that most projects 
are still s^^ruggling with this task. V«\ile some pieces are, 
obviously falling into place, there is n^ed to analyze the 
Spring 1973\- site visitation data on generation of.inrkind 
services and on the actual J^ehavior of the Home Visit^o^ in the 
home, before initial cpncerns over inadequate staffing can be 
put to rest/.i X , 



^ INTKODUCTION 



One Yeflir of Procfresa ' • , / ':\ 

Home Start, is barely a year old, but in that space of 
time i5i pVojects sceittered throughout the United States 
have moved from lifeless descriptions in a series of plan- 
ning papers to a dynamic etymons t^at ion program providing 
services of many kinds fo more than' a thousand low income 
famxiiea. Over the txent two years these* 16. projects are 
expected to r^ake. a measurable, impact on jthe lives of par- 
ents and children they serve/ helping them overcome some of • 
the hardships imposed by incomes* that are ^l^ss thao adequate. 

If tfio most optimistic hopes were to come It rue, , young 
children from thesis families would grow into fe/lifje free 
gf4>overty because of their, birlef involvement in the Home . 
Start ptbgram. • Most pebplei however, would Ibe conte^it to 
see limited improVemehtfii.' of ?iny kind,, no matter how short 
range they mi^ht be. A wave of pessimism in\khe wake of 
docments such as the Coleman report, the Westinghouse-Ohio 
study, the Jencks report, and others revealing the* appar- 
e^it ineffectiveness of schools has forced poncerned people 
to search for alternative ways, of helping childrien of the 
poor. Intervention in the home seems ©ne o^ the most pro- 
mising alternatiN^es, 'and lw>merbased programs are Currently 
enjoying a surge of populai*ity in. the United States. How- 
ever, it is an open question whether this popularity will 
ever become justified by the measured impact of these plro- 
grams.on low income families. The National Home start Pro- 
gram is .intended to help policy makers find out what impact 
can be expected from a iVge, federally funded home ^service 
program. ^ . . . ■ . 

Two/^Questions for This Report \^ 

It is too soon in the life of the three-year demonstra- 
tion program to try to, answer the major qu^^ioti.f^bout p 
gram impact', but two othejc questions seem ^propri^t-e,^ 



this time: 



Fifteen prpjects were -included, in the original group funded 
before Spring 1972. San Diegd; California has refifently been 
added as the sixteenth project. , 

■ ■ ,- • ' ' ' . "■ ' ■ 



A 



•What was Home Start intended by its planners to be? 



* • How closely have the [plans ^een realized at the end 
of the fir fit hln6 months? , > 

A y*ear and. a half agb- Home Start was little wore than an 
idea in the ftiinds of.a'few policy makers, in the Office of 
Child Development. I'hls idea.vias refined and made more con- , 
Crete by a small, /dedi6ate4>pr6gram sUaff at dcp, with help 
from som0 of the fefcion'o /foremost early childhoo^i educators . 
and researchers, A^set.df National G'4id elija6sr ^was written 
to describe the Home Start TSea for others, and certain - 
communities were nominated by" OGD regional staff to submit 
proposals to opi^r^te projects following the guidelirfes. 
Sixteen proposals^ were approved by the sta^f in Washington, ' 
each describing^ the approach tJeople felt would .best meet 
the ne6d8 of 1^ income fafoilies in each community. Finally, 
an Evaluation Work- StateKient was prepare^ by rese^ch staff 
in'bCD desovibing in bkoad t^rrts thet^ objectives to be 
assessed in each of the looia projects. These documents 
were prepaired befoire a singl/s Home Start 'project op- 
eration, tp shape each fUi)l:id pr<?ject to the master idea. . 

* - , ■ . . ' ■ ■ ^ . 

The first part -of this report examines these, planning 
documents to identify the bitsie features qf the hew program, ^ 
The different documents a^e^ compared for consistency; in 
some a^eas they were' fdtihd: to say conflicting things, but 
pn the wholes clear model of the program ^merged. 

■ , ■ , - ■ . - V ;.■ ■ 

The second part of this report e^aw^.nes tljree brPad^ 
kinds of dat^i collected from the 16 projects during the first 
nine months to" see how closely the progr4^ put forth in the 
planning documents has been realised. The three kinds of 
data- collected as part' of the National Evaluation include: 

• statistics awat families, staff, project characteris- 
tics, and coats, ,using an information system* ^ 

• nairrajtivo descriptions of project ojegarfi^ation and ac- / 
tiviti^s,* using site visit, teams? | 



• •parent and child enter ing/character is tijcs in all pf 
the major Home Start obje'ctives are^s, « 
dajrd battery of ques'tionnaires , ratfng 
r-<tests. 



using a .s tan- 
scales, and^ 



This report is meant- to complete in liself as a ^ \ 
V stimmary-iinalysiff of the most-^pnortant aspect^ of currently 
* 'available data, although norf^^ of" the data arejactually pre- 
isented 'here. s 



0 



Instead^ the data arc presented lA a series of resource 
volurnes for this irepoift, as aire descriptions of the methods 
used to gather the\ data • No attempt was niade to distribute 
Uie resoyrce volumes with the report l?ecause of their over- 
wielming si2ei but Ithey will soon bo available to intetested 
readers /'through the ERIG/ systenu The following papers are 
included in the resource volumes s 

• 16#narrative case studies for Pall 1972# one for each 
project; » ' ' 

♦ a national case studyr which examines events in Wash- 
■ ^ingtor since Interim\^ Report I; , 

• a description of the procedure used to prepare the 
case, studiei^; ;i 

# aggregate and individual descriptions of the basic 
project statistics, from the Fall^l,9X^j5^arterly in* 
formation system summaries; 

• an anailysis of • data collected in Pall 1972i using th6 
par^|it and child measurement battery r^ith the focus 
on assessing the battery for 'adequacy ±n,-the formal 
impact evaluation beginning in Fall 1973/ 

# a detailed^^^^ the field operations that • . 
were followed in collecting the parent and child data* 

Organization of This Report 

Four major sections follow/ The first describes the 
construction of the model r the second. compares program im-*- 
pjementation data from the first nine months (March through 
Hoyember, 19^72) to the model, the third enumerates some of 
the problems faced by; local pro ject staff , and the fourth 
briefly summarizes the findings. The content of each sec- 
tion is as follows; 

Hi Prom Early Plans to a Nc^tiorial Model 

1 / P6ur different sets of HojIe Start planning docu- 
V I . ments are used to derive an input-process-outbut. 
A-^ ^ model that is designed to serve as the continuing 
^ program hypothesis against which program impj^emen- 
tation can b6 measured, ^ 



Plans ySt,..Reality! The First Nine( Mo;lths ^ 

Pr ogram Inp uts. Data describing <;Ke families, 
staf £7 pirooecE eiements, and c6sts froinfthe 16 ; 
projects are sunmSMzed and compared to the model. 

Prog ram Processes . Narrative site visit data 
about parent inyclvement, staff training, educa- 
tional ^er^£ice$, ^nd comprehensive services are 
compared to the model for corisistency , j 

Program output s. Data from p^arent questionnaires 
and child pertormanee measured about entering 
family Aeeds arie compared to the objective^ from 
the model to see j-f^^ the i^eeds assumed for this 
population are accurate, ' 

Problems Encountered by Local Projecu Staff 

i ■ , ■ 

Problems of the first ninfe months related to pro- 
gram stability , Home Visitor support, arid infor- 
mation dissemination are briefly described, and 
some implications of the problems are discussed. 

Summary of Findings k'' ' 

Overall conclusions are briefly summarized, along 
with issues that seem to require future attention 
eithey by program staff or evaluatorsf 
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« PROM EARLV PLANS TO A NATIONAL MODEL 

In order to daal effectively with ongoing evaluation, 
questions about Home Start, an overall prpgjr am hypothesis 
is needed against which comparative judgments can be made • 
The task of the Home Start evaluators is not only to mea- 
sure inputs (families^ staff , project elements, and_costs) , 
and outputs (effectiveness measu^^es of impact on f^arerTtSi 
children, /and, community resources^mobili nation) ; but aiso 
to document arid analyze program p«>ces8es in a maz\ner tihat 
will permit at least intelligent correlation of pr«K:ess\and 
outcome f ^if not the establishment of causal connecft^^ns^ 

To accomplish this an input-process-output mode\^as 
been derived from the Home Start planning documents tW 
is designed to serve as the continuirig program hyppthei^^ 
against which program implementation cJan be measured i 
normative building process is summarised in the resrtaXndei 
of this sectiont A series of planning matrices present as 
compressed overview of statements made by four different ^ 
sets of planning dccumients; the National Model is then de- 
veloped from these] summary statements* . A cautionary word 
is in order about A:he model: although this report attempts 
to identify a firm models it would be unfair to the planners 
to imply that they intended this model to be final for all 
three x^ara of the program.r Rather it must be viewed as 
par^^^of >-a continuing dynamic process, for just as the plan- 
ning, documents determined the initial format of the local 
projects , experience gained during the first year in tHe 
sites will determine alteration^ to the ori'^inal model 
such a process this report can help to ideiHify areas of 
inconsistency between plans and implementation, but deci- 
sions must rest with national staff about whether to alter 
the model or to alter the local projectSi , Of course, many 
of the inconsistencies Will be judged t^o.Joave only in . 
tal interest, and not important enough tclrjustify t 
direct action of any kind. 

/ The planning documents includo memos.'^rom early plan- 
ning conferences, the Home Start Gui de lines, the Evaluation 
VJork S t^ement , and the li5^1>ro ject propo^iale submitted for 
rundin< 
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The aocuinents used in this report were written over a 
period of about six months. During the initial Home Start 
planning period through earl/ Pall, 1972, the Office o5 
Child Development identified major program goals and in- - 
volved national experti in identifying the necessary ele- 
ments of a successful program. The National Director of 
Home stAy'c used these irtitial plans together input \ 
from national dohferendes and her own expertise in child 
development to iurthervartioulUe program components, de- 
livery systems and objectives.. (The Home Start 

G uidelines , 1971.) In addition , ^^,Y^ J-yS^jgy^j^^a ^jt^" 
. meni (Jahu ary-34/ "72) which wad preparea auring W same 
perrod\s the Guideline^ aKd olosely coordinated with them, 
specified the manner in which the relationships between 
elements, components and objectives should be e^mined, 

PiVially, the local projects wrote their initial pro- 
posals using the National Home Start Guidelines Jo jhape 
local objectives and structure local-^ program^ . Their uniqi^er 
contribuSon^'an perhaps best be i||entif inid by examining 
tSS way th^? planned their staff ip (including job descrip- 
tions) and the way they budgeted funds across the various 
. components and elements. The 16^roposals actually repre- 
sent in intermediate step between^ the P--^Sf"^;g^^°° 
uments and project operation in the local sites, but th\ay ^ 
were^ viewed^^as plam^ing documents in tljis report for two 

reasons! first, they were prepared before Projects began ^ 
r \in the respective sites, and were used t? Jhjpe the local 
Vojects j-?econd, they directly represent- th.e views 6f the 
national planner^ to the extent that they are f ede j|lly 
approved statements of the local goals and organiaational 
plans for each different lopai project. 

The Pl anning Ha trices that follow cover three broad 
^areast, 

•National Parameters (or Constraints) 



• Lockl Inputs and Procesees 



e Parent and Child DevelopfefeW^Objectiv'es 




Natio nal'^arameter^. ^ {&c Constraints) are those broadly 
defin ed charaotSritfllcs o f th6v national progiram within which 
each of the locSL^ograms mxfst Sperate. For example, while 
!Scal prJg?ams will ada|)t themselves to certain local needs, 

ihey will -share a similarity o| ^i'S4^^iL*JS 5^1)^ La^t^^ 
oroilmately $1.00^000), sti^ucture (adjuncts to Hea4 Ptart or 
ageicyf . and purpose (all are ^^q^^5^^,J^„^«i:^^?P 
oarents as educators ofvtheir own children and attend to the 
p?wislonol nutrition; health, and psychological services). 



liooal Inpu ts and Proceas ea ;«.ncludc the way local staffs 
oxg^anize their Resources (staTT, travel allowances/ funds for 
direct services) , and| the ways in which the local projects' 
plan toi^deliver their services. While the organization of 
'Resources (stafii^g pifttterhs, etc.) is generali? left up to 
the local aarninisirators, the delivery procef^s are outlined 
in the Guidelirtee Te.g.. ihforiratibii. referral, follow-up, 
and support r f rom ccj^hunun i ty a^^ncies are required elements 
within the support services coimppn^nt) . 

Parent and Child Development Obj.ectives identify the . 
major outcomes expected of the Home Start Program. They in-' 
elude increased parent skills in teaching and homemakingV in- 
creased child development in" cognitive, social, ^nd phyelcal 
skills, and increased mobilization;ipf community resources .\ 

Each section of the niatrix is analyzed for consistency ' 
across the four sets of pl.anning documents. Matrix elements 
which are most representative of the total jjlanning process 
are then identified; tvhere significant lack of consistency 
is detected, the implications of such inconsistencies foi: n 
program effectiveness; (apd evaluative clarity) will be briefly 
discussed. The Guidelines was usually given priority among 
the four documents iri constructing the model. 



/ 



The Consistency of t^ational Parameters ^ 

y Figure 1 sh^v^, how each of the four planning sources 
shaped, such natlbn^l parameters as. program definition, na- 
tional organization, service population,/7r«±iohal policy 
objec^tives, and iHe'^iational ey^luatixjn.C Row by row inspec- 
tion indicates that the four sources of Vjie national para-i- 
meters are generally consistent with one. anoth'er. National 
parameters were shaped early in the planning stage ^nd have 
remained quite stable. The objective of determining cost/ 
effectiveness was articulated in the early planning docu-i 
mehts and is identified , as a primary pftoduct 6r out pome to 
this national program, but child development objectives were 
not explicated' until a Idteir stage^^of the planning process. 

••• Areas of conce rn. In the first roV^ ("Def fnitiohs of 
Program'), the Guidelines state that comprehensive se^rvices 
should be provided, but i>o direction is gi\fen as to how ; 
local projects should structure themselves in order -to c'o-- 
Q^^din^te comprehensive services (nutritional a health, psycho- 
logical/ and social) . A^study of the initially approved ' 
proposals shows thrft thial l^ck of clarity has carried oVor 
into most of the local pr^jdets where the responsibility 
for coordinating services fls of ten divided among several 
professionals or- placed, directly upon the Home Visitors'. 



The row labelled- "National Evaluation" in<Ucates the 
nood to develop a model, but this m6iy be ^('ery. difficult 
when the Guidelines allow for a vifriety of delivery -systerns 
with a required component structurb, The "Initially Ap- 
proved , Proposals" column indicated a wide range of program 
organization and staff int(. This suggests that analysis of 
cost data artd process datii vrill irequii;e many apprdximations . 

Also in the same row, there seems to be a disorepahby 
between the Guidelines and the- Evalu ation Wor k Statement 
about whether Ye^r I is a fontial evaluation yfear or hot.* ' 
Wh^le the Gui_dellj^^^^^ allow tn'e projects a full year to pre- 
pare themselverTbr a eompSrehensive evaluation, the Evalua- 
t4?iUyi?£h.lt^tei^^^ Year I will be evaluateS'Tel- 

■ative to some local and national, objectives using pre- and 
post- lyasUres. - ' ^ f v 



^gfljlLsJ^^pc^^pJ^kQca^^^ and . Processes 

Figure 2 presents /summary information on how local pro- 
jects were supposed to' organize themselves .in order to de- 
liver services, The^^our. rpw titled— local staffing, policy 
role of parents, tr^ning, and seryices—were determined by 
the pattern into which the various materials most naturally 
fell* Toy example,/ the fole of parents, in general could not 
be separated from the more specific objective of developing 
parents as educators. Thus, thd^Pa3cent^t>olicy" ro(/ of the 
jriatrix i^,expans4.ve and complex.- ."Trainina", on th^ other 
hand, di<a hot tend to get 4iaught up in other program issues 
and thus remains compact.- .'One- at ea of the* matrix which is 
especia/lly well articulated and compjtehensive is the Guide- 
MMs^I. Misting of appropriate processes for the educational 
component and the comprehensive services component (nutri- ' 
tion, /health, psychological, and' social) . Th^e component 
descriptors, were of significant/assistance in. shaping the 
Home Start Mbdel deriv*>.d l,atervin this section. w 

'There are few contr^dictibns between the various cells 
le Inputs and Processes matrix. The planning sources 
^generally compatible regaifding^staffing, training, and 
aces, althou^ initial budgets did show two projects 
lading paid health . services to "families" or "parents" 
lOugh the Guidelin es (p.' 4) appear to limit direct health 
exbenditure to children's services only. Staffing iirid train- 
i-tfg areas of.- the matrix do not contain obvious contradictions 
but they may be inconodstent in the broader sense thit they 
b not clearly, identify the elements necessary 'for achieving 
tat|d objectives. Some, lack of detaii was deliberate in 



lordor to provide flexibility so each project could rn^ke 

best use of local resources to, meet Idtial needs, but addi- 
tional clarification still seemed possible and useful. 
This concern will be amplified below. 

One incompatability exists in the "Policy Role of Par- 
ents" . vihilB a parent or child deficit »nodel was rejected 
during initial planning and , in the Gui<aelthes , the Evalua- 
tion. Work statement and rnost ini tial" proposals insert an ob- . 
5Fctive~ regarcTTng the improvement of the : parents ' self-image ♦ 
While such an objective is not the equivalent of establish- 
ing a deficit mOdeJL, the question can be raised as to whether 
ah "improvement of self-image" objective does not imply a 
presumed basic inadequacy on the part of Home Start parents. 

Areas in 'the^ r6^1abel'lfe"4. "Local Staffing" , 

the national pi kniiTng documents dp not attempt, to describe 
accepjtable staffing patterns (the r^lo, of the Home Visitor 
receives almost exclusive attention) . As a result,^.neither 
Home Start managers nor the' evaluators c^n readily determine 
whether local staff patterns are consistent with the national 
effort. * • ■ ■ -" / 

In the row labelled "ftole of Parentb", the Evaluation 
W ork Sta tement and all but three initial proposals have "in- 
serted" a parent self-image objective not present in the 
Guidel ines or earlier plahning. / 

\.. — ..... ■ t - '■ \ ■ 

Consistency of Parent and C^ld Obje ctives ' 

Figure 3 shows the rblo of initial planning in CCD, 
the Home Star t Guidelines ^ the Ev aluatio n^Wogk Statenierit i 
and the Triitiariy"approved locarproposals in explicating 

the parent and child objectives (outcomes) of Home Start. 

• ' ..■../ »■..-■■. 

The planning process mov^s in a consistent majnner in 
identifying parent and child objectives • The services wJ^ich 
Home Start provides tp the parent are very similar to^^^^t^ 
services parents are usually .expected to provide to their 
children. The parent objectives describe a p^ent who^ as 
a result of the Home Start treatment^ becomes ai "Home Start 
program in microcoism^'. The Home Start parent is to incor- 
pdrate into her rctgular behavior such processes deliverer by 
the program as developnjiental educationi improved family man- 
agement/ the id6ntification and appropriate response to fam- 
ily health and nutritional needS/ and better utilization of 
community resources* 
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The child objectives are tke logical, res tat emorit of 
Home Start parent services in terms of the effect these 
services should have on- the child. For example, the edu- 
cational component is to produce improved cognitive and 
langu^^e growth/ and the health arid nutritional services 
are to produce improved physical development. v 

Areas of con cern. The fact that the Evaluation Wo rk 
Statement and ! mosTTocal proposals "insert" a parent seTf- 
ihiage ob'jectiye has implications for the clarifying of o\it-. 
come ol)jectiv68 in much the same way asvthi's insertion had 
implications it the process level The skills li,8ted ,in . 
the Guidelin es describe a variety of i activities which the 
parent can. carry out. These skills (such as using the 
child's typical environment as teaching tools) are opien to 
ongoing development. Parents could Indicate a need to im- ^ 
prove th^se skills without admitting to some real inadequacy 
or deficiency at the present time. Self-image, on thexother 
hand, is not a skill or activity. An image that' needs i,m-^ 
provement is an image that may presently be unoiear, out\ \ 
of focus, incorrect, un integrated, inadequate. An^ad- 
mission of "need for imprbvement" may often imply a deficit . 
at present. ' 

The H omers tart M odjgl ' ' 

Figure 4 presents k reasonably literal display of th6 
most representative- program features described in the plan- 
ning matrices. Thiu graphic -summary h^lps show relationships 
between the three different, program aspects (inputs r^^pro- V 
cesses, outcomes) described in the planning. documents, and , 
because of its detail , \serves as the principal model again^ 
which program implementation Is measured in Part III of this 
analysis. Figure 5 presents a,' simplified and stylized model 
that conveys the fundamental, features 'of Home Start more 
,clearly than the literal mitxi^).. .'Of the four planning sources 
the Home ^tart Guide lines were drawn upon most heavily for 
cons tru'cHng tllesc nTodels ^ . ^ , 

. Both Inodelt' clearly indicate the two primary methods 
of service \delivery<#4? families—support of thcf parent <jt>y 
Home Visitd^rs and direct comprehensive services througjft, com- 
munity ago nbiesi * 

• The Home Visitor is to interact -primarily with the 
parent so that the parent is seeh as the primary 
agent for the tota l development of the child. Home 
Visitors and community agencies are seen as develop- 
mental and^ 8uf)portive but not as substitutes for the 
parent. 



• The tfoisponaibllity for nybiXizlng co mrftu nity services 
is clearly assigned to the local Horae" Start manager 
(direbtori coordinator) and/or specialists. The'baaio 
respoiisibility of the Home Vidi tor is at the referral 
level. — ; " 

^'Resource Utilization" is displayed as an ^ytcome of the 
Home. Start Model'. This is a ref lection of ,t:he national pol-\ 
icy objective concerning cost-effectiveness • With resource 
utilization seen as an outcome of the process rather than as 
only a means of supporting child development/ measures ot, in- 
kind services have been developed and will be qmployed as a 
major component of the national ^aluatioh^ 
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PLANS VS. REALITY: THE FIRS,T NINE MONTHS ' 

preceding section of this report has outlined the 
iftitial planning process for Home Statt. Using OCD plannina 
documents, the Hom e Start Guidelines .! the Evaluation Work 
Statement, and lb first-year proposalii, a . ae facto model o f 
Home Start has been constructed, yhiii model was critiqued 
-in terms of its internal consistency, and initial planning 
was found to be generally consisteiit. National policy ob- 
jectives were clearly stated. Objectives concerning the de- 
velopJnental impact on parents and children W6?re presented 
with little ambiguity (except- fo^ introduction of the pAr- 
SD^^f^i^rl^f?® objective which is not contained in th^ Home ' 

Statt Guidelines) . The' roles of pareht involvement land ' 

staff development are outlined. Most; importantly, the ele- 
ments or processes of the four serH^ components (Education, 
nutrition, health, psychological, and ^oclal) are described. 
AS these service processes liiclude both identif-ica^jion of 
need and this provision of actual services (through tiro ject 
funds as a last resort) , they can be said to be consistent 
or comprehensive. '/ ^ 

Thi? section examines Information from the first nine ' 
raonthf of program Implementation ^nd compares it to the model"; 
The %tart-up period was characterized by intense activity in 
an effort to achieve full opjeratlonal status for the National 
Program: . 

. - • By Fall 197'rthe itetffenal Office at OCD had met its 
- first implementation obje6tlve: 15 heme based pro- ' 
-grams were In full operation, an4 one additional pro- 
ject had just been funded. ~" 

• Thece programs , were adjuncts to apil^oprlate agencies L 
and were organized to provide ait least the minimally 
required services in education, nutrition, health, and 
social assistance. ^ 

, •Between March and October, 1972, the following progress 
had occurred: . 



■ staff t ' the nuxnber of staff employed had reached 
ISTw^ith-a median of ;? staff per program com- 
pared to a median of 69 families per program. 

Familiest reached 1,072 or 92%, of planned oap^c- 
Ity I planned capacity included 80 families in 13 
programs and 60 families in two for a total of . 
1,160). Six programs had not yet reached 90% of 
their requirement while three programs had ex- . 
ceeded their requirement. 

Children t total number of children in families 
being served reached 3,981. Of these, 2,264 - 
(91% of planned goal) wexe in the target age 
range of 0-5., and of the target children 1,265 
were children in the focal age rangeof 3*5. 

Services: all ptograms were providing health, nis- 
CTHonT psychological, social and education ser- 
vices to these famiiies, Home Visitors ara the^ • 
principal providers of educational services, while 
specialists and/or other agencies (via referral) 
provide the ranainder.. 

These statistics suggest* that all the major start-up goals 
are being met at the national level, but it is necessary to 
look within each of these areas to determine the' level of 
correspondence to specific aspects of the model, y 

In the-subsections below, each of the thjfee p):ogram ele- 
ments included in the mcidel (inputs, proc|Sses, and outcomes) 
is examined sepairately in terms Of field dmplerftentationj 
Analysis in each case will compare component findings to the 
aoriropriate section of the model,. In thi^s way the analysis 
will seek to Identify gaps in program implementation as well 
as areas in which implementation is proceeding smoothly. 
This "search for missing parts" is necessary if the central 
question Of the E valuation Work Statement is to be answered; 

Do the components and. elements have at least face 
■ i validity as the necessary events by which objective 
can be achieved? .. , 

While reading each section please keep in inlrd that this 
preliminary analysis represents the first step of a process 
that will continue until the end of the evaluation, and 
many of the statements will be revisedras soon as additional 
information becoiueB available. ^ 



Program Inputs 

Pour necessary ingredients mutft i?e available before a 
project can become operational t there must be families to 
be served, staff to servo them, a program format for bring- 
ing them together, and some financial jresources for support. I 
One Vay of describing a project is to look at the character- ' 
istics of families I, staff, programs, and costs using basic 
statistics (nose counts) obtained from a quarterly informa- 
tion system. This approach is not very precise In its de- 
dcrlption of program processes^ but it can provide an easily 
understandable picture of the program's general nature and 
size. This section looks at information system data about 
f^wJu Start, program, inputs and compares them 

to the national model. Additional information Is presented 
from the^site visit reports about problems in recruiting 
and 8ome|of the project characteristics r 

The Home Start Family 

Jfhe typical family. The typical Home Start family in 
the Pall Of 1972 has as focal parent a woman 31 years of 
age. She is mother of four children ages one, foujf, seven 
and ten ye^rs. She and her husband live in a rural or seitii- 
urbah area r her, husband is currently employed onl¥ part-time? 
to^al family income is between $2,000 and $4,000 annually, 
woth parents have som^ high school education. This family 
vas already part of a poverty agency network at the time the 
Home Stajrt program began. They have used or are using wel- 
fare services, food stamps, food^commoditles, public clinic 
or hospital medical service. The^i^ily first heard of the 
Home Start program . frorii a Home Vis itdt-^^ho identified th^l 
from a roster -provided by the local Head Start program or a 
community service, agency. Families' first impressions after a 
short time in the program were favorable,/ 

The focal child in this family is either three or iou^ 
years old, boy or girl. Although he and his three brothers"-, 
and sisters, may be Caucasian (63%), he ftay also be .Black {18%)," 
Mexican-American (9%) ,, American Indian (7%) ror a member of 
another minority (3%). By Fall 1972, the child and his fam- 
ily had been in Home Start for/:hree months. 

: - - ^ 

Recruiting . The prePSuro4\pf rapid recruiting produced 
more problems than anticipated, ti The major problem was not 
so much one of finding interest'e<^ families, but r&cher of 
finding qualified families. Due to poverty eligibility re- 
quirements and research design requirements, the Guideline s 
specified criteria for family income, focal child" age7 sibling 



ngeof times of onrollinent and termination/ and overall nuitiber 
of families per project. In addition/ children -^ould not be 
enrolled iri Mead Start or other compensatory progJ?iims. 

' • • , . \- 

Families recruited for Home Start were identified from 
three primary sources t ~ V ♦ 

• existing lists from related Head start prograp^il; 

• existing lists from community service agencies (wel* 
fare, {Public health); , 

• direct target area recruiting by program staff. 

h small percentage of families learned about Home start 
through local media and a few families were referred by 
Head Star-t-or local school systems. In :nany cases project 
staff had to do doos-to-door recruiting to reach their or- 
iginal enrollment goals of 80 families, 'Two projects re- 
quested and received permission jbo lower maximum enrollment 
to 60^fami lies because of special circumstancies. 

. Some programs had to compete for eligible families with 
Head Start, public kindergarten, and other early childhood 
programs; in other programs, the geographic distance between 
eligible families slowed decisions about areas where recruit- 
iijg should take place and made recruiting itself very t^ime- 
consuming. Recruitment of families with children precisely 
the right ages for the evaluatlot? design was often difficult. 
Projects often had to turn down or postpone enrollment of 
• families because their children were not of the appropriate 
agea< Another problem was whether to enroll children of 
mothers working full- or part-time who could not easily 
take part in Home Stitft activities. In some programs, fo- 
cal mothers work part-time and participate in Home Start 
cluring their time off. In at least one prograjn, a Home 
Visitor-works with focal children^ and the babysitter who 
stays with them" regular ly during the day. ' 

In spite of the difficulties in recruiting mentioned 
above, overfall statistics show that the projects 'have been 
quite successful in enrolling families (92% of capadity has 
been reached) . 

••• ^^reas of concern . The hurried recruiting- using exist- 
ing Jrosters "ErougHt^nto the program many families who had 
\orevious exp^erience with agencies serving low income fami- - 
lies. While b^is often guaranteed the meeting of the Head 
Start^ligibijity guideline requirements, it also rneant 



tllftt new stfff in an innovative program could potentially 
find themselves working with faroiiiee who saw Home Starti? 
as simply "another .agency program", fiore importantly, lovP'^ 
income families not on existing agency rosters probably ' .a 
have a gr^at^r need for services but might be missed under. 
the present reor^'ltring system. 

In addition, the typical focfal mother has already com- 
pleted one-third to one-jhalf of her parenting. Given an . 
over-application situation-, the recruitment of mothers nef 
to child-rearing may ^e taore advantageous in that ^he mother 
will not yet have her own set of patterns of child-rearing, 
and that she will have rio^e child-rearing years ahead of 
her and thus will be' able; to utilize her new development 
skills with more of her children over a longer period of 
;v:tlmei .^^^^^^ ^ 

During the Pall 1972 quarter, 17% of the Home Start" 
families loft the progtam. The major reason for termina- 
tion was "moving from service area". Other reasons were 
"focal child is now in first grade or kindergarten", or 
"lack of interest". Although the termination rate may be 
^tolerAble, there appears to be a relationship between high 
5 termination and hurried recruiting which should be further 
investigated as new families enroll in Fall 1973. 



Lo cal Home Start Straff 

/ Ty pipal staff . Local, staff patterns were drawn from ' 
proposals 'and groupeia in te^ms of the program components 
outlined in the Home Start Guidelin es. A typical Staff f con- 
sists of the following : - 

• Director (or Coordinator) 

• Home Visitor Supervisor or a Specialist (Nurse, So- 
cial Worker, or Psychologist) 

• Education Coordinator 

• Seven Home Visitors (numbers range from 4 to 16) 

• Secretary ' ^ 

As 'Of Pall 1&7 2, the projects had an average of 12 staff mem- 
bers . Ninety-five per cent were full-time, and 95% were 
women'. The median age wa^ about 31, and very few were •» 
younger than 20 or older than 50. As for experience and 
education, one-half had previous eicpeirience with related " 



• . '■' ' ' ^ . ^ ■ 

programs and 41% had children of their ov/n In the focal age 
group (3-5) . All but about 10% had graduated from high . ^ 
school, and 40% had /soine college background. Approximately 
U% Of the Home Visitors had X^J^ned- some college degree 
(Associate,, Bachelor, Graduate)^ 

During the second quarter, tiie typical project had re-^ 
ceived 140 l^urs of volunteer services, two-thirds of which 
was frojn nonprofessionals. This does not quite reach the 
^equivalent of another full time staff member added to the 
/eleven or 90 paidx staff. " 
'* ■ • '\''.- 

\.j Annualized salaries for project staff varied substan- 
tially within projects and across projects. $^ study of 
first-year proposal budgets shows the planned salary for 
the top administrator ranging from ap^jfoxiraately $7,000 to 
§14,000. Planned salaries for the foo&l staff persons— the 
Home Visitors— ranged from $3,000 to .$7,150 with a rr^dian 
salary of $4,680. The Home Visitor was usually the lowest ' 
paid person on the staff (with the exception of half the 
programs who paid their seoretary/typ;^st somewhat less) v 

^ Eft»i.city of staff and ohildren f Home Start Guidelin es 
"ote. that prefere.nce in hiring should be given to Individuals 
sensitive to the culture and needs Of tl^e participant fami* 
lJ,es;'- (p. 15). Table l,j»ompares data on staff and child eth- 
nioity across all programs together/ and shows^ that at the 
national level they^are strikingly /similar . u No discrepancies 
are greater than 4% and most are 2% or less.. Thus it appears 
that over all projects thO ethnicity gliidelines are being im- 
plemented. V - 

• , " ' /,■ • ' ■ ' ' ■ 

staff-child ethnicity was exaiAied withiii the individ- 
ual projects by comparing ''Other/ CaTicasi an" (i.e., people 
whq are not Mexican-American, Puerto Rican, Black, American 
Indian, Native Alaskan, Polynesian, Oriental) percentages 
for staff 'and prciject children. In nine of the 14 projects 
with sufficient Jiata, the staf^-ohild percentages varied ' 
less than 10%, four projects varied between 10% and 20%, 'I 
and one varied 13%. The match of ethnicity for minority i 
groups was also examined within individual projects, in I 
1$ of the 22 instances where another minority group was rep- 
resented, the ^percentages of children and staff varied' lens 
than 10%. Only three showed greater discrepancies than thit, 
varying 11%, 63%, and 26%. Thus, the ethnicity guidelines / 
are being implemented at the individual project level. . 

' Compari,4on to the Home Start model . The icoraponent 
structure section of the model was developed; from the de- 
scription o^ program components and requirements in the 
Home Start .Guidelines (pp. 2-7) . The staff listed with 

' ' . * , ' ."^ ■ 
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TABLE 1 

Ethnlqit y of Staff aA<a Children 
Pall, 1972 ^ 



Nuitjber 

Mexican-American 
Puerto Riwan. . 
Other Caucaa Ian : 
Black ^ 

Ameri^W Indian 



Native A laskay 
Polynesian 
Oriental - 
Other and N6t Ki)own 



Staff 


Children 


168 • 


1,265 - 


13% 


!>% 


1% 




59% 


6i% 


20% 


18% 


7% 


. 7% 


" 1% 


1% 




1 








0% , 




1 








ERIC . 
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^ach component are simply those ^aff titles which m^ftt , 
frequently occurr^id in first-year proposals, s6 it J,s not 
meaning ;ul to compare ti^'e typical staff pattern with the ^ 
model* •.•.'•■/. ■' ■•'/.■ 

Comparing the staffing pattern of each project to the 
typical staff patten does not lead ^6 cbnclusions, about 
thS appropriatenerfs of local, staff in^^,. since it cdn not be 
ascertained whether the "typical" staff pattern i6 itself 
consistent with the model. Comparison to the typical staff 
is effective for illustrating the range of lo<^al// staffing 
options, however. For example, once one knowsf that the 
typical or median number of Home Visitors ^eVen, the ex- 
tremes can easily be put in perspective, such aS the project 
with only four and^the one with. 16. ^ i-: . ^ 

' # • • ~ ■ ■■• ' . 

. comparing actual staffing to the component structure 
as outlined in the Guide lines permits statements regarding 
the reasonableness of local Staffing patterns/ for carrying 
out "f he functions of the component, since the components^ 
actually reflect c ' -'-^ * 

as outlined in the 



tion of Support Services" segment of the mo^el reelects 
Guidelines requirement #4 relating to the identification, 
coor c dnati on, integration, and utilization/ of existing com- 
munity resources and services_(p. 3). ^ 

Areas of, concern. Such a cpmparison of staffing pat- 
ternsTinntKeTpFoposar to th'c component structure indicated 
by the Guidelines identifies two aTeas of concern jregarding 
the approprTal:eness of local staffs : 

* . • ' ' \ ,■ 

9 Home Visitors are frequently required' to be both- 
innovative educators and coordinators of community; 
services. This ability to function as "community 
generalists" iL> expected of people having only min- 
• imai training. Moreover the^r salary is quite low 
((median .of $4, 69a)/ probably reflecting expected 
Entering skill levels. ' — 

• While proposals often identify persons responsible 
for the delivery of nutritional, health; psychologi- 
cal, or social services, only one-third of the pro- 
osals identify a>efison with special training or ex- 

' perience (according to the job descriptions) as re- 
sponsible for the day-to-day coordination of the de- 
livery of these comprehensive and interrelated ser- 



Further discussion of these areas of possible inconsistency 
occurs in later sections on the various components. Those 
sections examine implementation data to determine whether 
logical incohsistenoiesj identified at the planning level 
have resulted in. implementeitibn problems during Year 1, 



Project Charaoteristios ' . /~~ 

T ypical Home Start p ro;) ect. The typical project is 
located m a mixed small-town and rural setting, serving 
families within a siiigle county area. The grantee agency 
is the local CAP organization, which also administers the 
local Head Start project, The two projects provide alter- 
native choices for families of .preschoolers, although Head 
Start is better known among the parents because of its 
longer history in the community, and often tends to be thei 
first choice. The Home Start project has enrolled 72 fami- 
lies out of its planned 80, and families have two preschool 
aged children so that when ,the oldest leaves Home Start for 
public kindergarten another from the family will be the 
right age to enter Home Start. . 

The Home Start project employs 12 full-time staff mem- 
bers, including a director, seven Home Visitors, an educa*- 
tlpn coordinator, a nurse, ones specialist in education, 
health, or nutrition, and a secretary. Each Home Visitor , 
visits her ten families once each week for one to two' hours. 
For a half -day each week the Home Visitors meet in a group 
with their .director and educational-coordinator -to discuss 
problems they encountered during the yieek and learn about - 
better ways of helping pairents and childreii, . . * 

Areas of concern. The Guidelines indicate that Home 
Start should deliver sf^vlces where Head Start can't' fea- 
sibly do so, such fas in extremely far-flung rur.al* areas. 
In most'sites, however, the two projects-^re in competition 
for families, and ^ince Home Start is a newer program and 
less well known to the community itjoften ranks as iaecond 
choice with parents i The original planning irtOCD viewed 
the two projects as' alternative choices for parent^, and 
this role could be strengthened if recruiting for both pro- 
jects^ was done throug)i a single source. The relationship 
between the two projects is not.well .understood by people 
in the field and needs clarification. ' 



pjfdjeot Costs 

Typic al Home S tart project budge t . The typical bud- / ; 
get subinltte'd witlV the f Irst-^year proposal totals $ 100 , 000 1 / 
which Is intended to support project start-up and operation^ 
-for 80 families for the 'first full year. Three-quarters of 
this sum was , planned for personnel costs, includl,ng "regular 
stafii outside* consultants , and agency servides . [ Only about 
half of the personnel budget goes to Home Visitors , the 
rest to supporting staff and contracted family ser^vices. 
Nonpersonnel costs absorbed the remaining one-quarter of 
the budget, with 9% allocated for transport^ition ar^d 16% to 
otheu nonpersonnel costs* This distribution of planned re- 
source allocation (three-quarter personnel, one-qua|rter non- 
personnel) appears to. fit the general mode foi? labop-inten- . 
sive human service programs found in preschool and day care 
settings. , 1 

Areas of concern. Two major areas of concern emerge 
from a revlew""'15ri;Tie*''first-year budgets. First, and most 
pronounced, the allocation of only 36% of available Idol lars 
to Home Visitor salaries and fringe benefits raises la ques- 
tion of whether sufficient resources are beiri^ used/ con- 
sidering the critical importance of this role in the' deliv- 
ery of Home Start services. While approa^mately one|«half- 
of the other salaries and consultant/agenoy fees fill in the 
area of comprehensive service delivery (health, nutrition, 
psychological and social services) these are basically 
oriented to secondary objectives. The second major concern 
relates to the range of proposed salaries. Home Visitors 
cover a spread o^ 250% while director salaries sprea^ 214%. 
Regional, cost variation covers a difference of oiily. 30%. 
Clearly the Horn Visitor/director salary differences ftave 
to be accounted for to fully understand the program^-f pnc- 
tions , . 



- Progr am jPr o cesses 

. Once the appropriate program inputs (in the form of 
families, staff, program, and funds) become available, atten 
tion can shift io program processes to see if the inputs v 
are brought into a meaningful relationship with each other 
to achieve program objectives. Data on program processes 
are especially hard to obtain because of the diffuse naturif 
of most processes, but 8it€i vleits by evaluators have pro- 
duced some ustef ul information which is examined in this sec- 
tion for. consistency to the Home Start model. In form^itlon 
about referrals obtained from the. information system is 
also treated as process data and examined in this section. 



V t. 



MAJOR BUDGET ALLOCATIONS IN L'QCAL 
HOME START PROJECTS AS PROJECTED 
IN FIRST YEAR PROPOSALS 
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. A« yet there are no' data ;aboui the all -important in- 
t^raotivns that take pl^ce between Home Visitors and par- 
ents, but eyaluijition plans for the Spring 1973 site visits' 
provide for ^he collection of preliminary data of this kind. 
/Therefore it is too. soon to ql^im comprehensiveness for this 
discussion ofxprogram pi^ocesses, or even to pretend that the 
prpcesses included are the ihbst important on^s* One of the 
goals of the evaluation in the next two years will be t6 ' 
gather additipna^i data about processes so project outcomes 
can be betters understood and interpreted. 1} 

The processes that are examined in this Section incflude 
parent involvement, staff training, educational services, 
and comprehensive services. Project implementation in each 
of these areas is Compared to Uie national model to deter- . 
mine areas of inconsistency, and possible problems are 
no^ed, * 



Parent Involve ment 

Parent involvement is central to the effective imple- 
mentation, of all program components. Thiree program-wide 
types of parent invplvement are examined here: 

• Parent policy committees 

• Group meetings 

• Social' activities. 

Parent pol icy ^committees . Using information drawn from 
case studies , the following parent committee activities can 
be described: 

' f( Seven programs have joint parent councils with the 
lo^al Start pi^ograms. Five of ^|op| councils 
are*. loca|:ed in the programs which sha»» ttaf £ with 
Head) Start. • '. J' ^ 

• Two Programs , although maintaining s6parate Hcane 
Start courfcilsr send two representatives .to .the Head 

. Start council and the Head Stajpt cf^uncil has, two rep- 
resentatives on the Home Star t^ body. \ 

• All of the six remaining programs have parent policy 
councils involved solely with*^hc Home Start program. 
In three of the six, there is a parents' committee 
which is intetmodiary between pcfrents and the councils 



Information system data for Pall 1972 show sevdn prograins 
bad held parent policy meetings. The composition of such 
committees was • 881' mothers and 9% * fathers. According to 
site visit data ti.e intended ft%ictipn of these bodies is . 
generally to discuss the objectives of the program, make 
decisions concerning program .policies ^ and supervise the 
hiring of hew staff. . i 

VSroup meeting s . At the time of the fall site visits 
two-^tKTrHs of the progr^am^ had already started group meet- 
ings* Thet.d regularly scheduled meetings nearly always in*- 
volve small groups, usually focal parents of one or two 
Hone Visitors. The Home Visitors coordinate and. supervise 
meetings foi; the families they ivisit. Usually' the meetings 
occur once a icx^nth and occasionally, ab repoirted by a couple 
of progranu, more frequently, j Meetings are generAlly con* 
sidered by program staff to be: Educational, as well as social i 
staff customarily arrange meetifigs around topics in which f 
focal ' parents have expressed concern,' using surplus food, . 
information about child development, and comnunity problems 
such as seasonal employment or^ road conditions. It was ob- 
served in one program that "as parents get together socially 
they discover that they have concerns about their children, 
about the schools and about tlai^ir communities that are 
shared by other! parents". Most program staff expressed the 
desire to have parents take as much rasponsibilitV as pos^ 
sible for the topics of such meetings. 

< gocial activi ties . SQC<ial activities are different 
from group roee tings Tn that they are usually reoreauonal 
rather than educational and usually involve other family mem- 
bers in addition to ^focal mothers and children. Social ac- 
tivities include picnics, field trips and family parties^ 
such activities offer opportunities for fathers : and other 



Home Start haa^bein^ifficult; viefy f ew of the council mem** 
bers elected to date are men and bnly a small number of men 
attend group meetings since most |ocal parents are female • 

Areas of concern . Only one-half of the projefcts were 
holding parent policy meetings as required, and even in these 
projects the degree to which parents are actually involved 
in "shaping project direction" has yet to be documented. 

While social activities may contribute to the Dieting- 
of psychological and social objectives, they have not yet 
become the vehicle for the involvement of project fathers , 
An exception to' this is one pro ject which shows SOI involve-, 
ment of fathers in 'sbme project activities (Information Sys- 
tem, Second Quarter 1972) . 




acquainted. Involving men in 



Ti? aln ing Co mponent 



A review of the Pall i$72 caae atudles for each of the 
'projects pennlts the deBCCiption of staff trainthg under 
such variables as' frequency of training, affilj.atioh of 
training vith Head Start^ the format for in-se^cvice train- 
ings the usS of consultants/ and the use of acadeini\ courses 
This descriptive inf orroation will then be compared to the 
requirements of the Jiome Start model. \ 

The in-service training programs were well underway \at 
all' sites at the time of the fall visits. In*-8ervice tr^in-* 
ing tended to be similar in most p>rograms although two varia 
tions should be noted. First, frequency of training: all 
but five of the programs coi\duct in-service training every 
week for a morning or a complete day. 'The remaining sites 
have train ing ses sions bi-weekly ( except one[ which only has- 
monthly meetings) . Pour out of five of these pi:og rams are 
in rural locations. 

The other variation is affiliation! of training with 
Head Start; at least two programs reguliirly conduct train- 
ing sessions in conjunction with Head Start. staff 
at one of the prpg rams are satisfied wiih this arrangement, 
staff at the other program indicate that thes^^ess ions do 
not meet their training needs i. Specif lea lly , they believe 
training is too classroom-oriented and does not focus suf- 
ficiently on activities to be undertaken in the home . 

Other than these twcstructural differences, the in- 
service training programs are quite similar .There are in- 
formal sessions where staf^ share successful' ideas and ma- 
terials , practice new lessons , and discuss s^^^fic family- 
related problems, and plans . There are also more foriaally 
structured sessions where information on a specific topic 
is presented and discussed* Topics covered by sevelral pro- 
grams include: curriculum development, psychological and 
social delivery / nutrition, ahd early childhood education. 
Some of the more unusual topics were the orientation of 
crisis intervention, speech and language development, and 
using art and music in home visits. Future training needs 
articulated by the Home Visitors include an Introduction to 
or further study of the following topics: first aid, recog- 
nizing health problems, hew to develop home visits; that fos- 
ter speech and^ language development, how to "discuss psycho- 
logical services with families , use of social' service agen- 
cies, information about childhood learning and deyclopment 
stages, and guides^ for developing and usi,ng curricula. 



Almost all of th© programs have used and are planning I 
use of . consultants for training. Corisultanta already em- 
Si?nf ^fZt ^V^l^'Je*^ representatives from the Regional OCD i 
^ liffZt, 5u' ^°f4 ^i^e>^sity professors, a nutritionist, 
a speech therapist, and a coordinator of a day care project. 

^is. J"^?^^^^^*^" to the training provided by the programs, 
six of the programs noted that several of their Home Visi- 

A^'^Lv?,? uyy^i^'^i"^.^®^? edUtation by taking courses such 
childhood education, child developmeht, sociology 

?5L SIT^i^^.f®^**^^''"^ colleges and universitieJ . 

fS2\,S2J!i,^^^^J?''f attended various conferences 

and workshops that were aebednie.. ^n their communitiss . 

••• ,to|8„of con^^^^^ Available data about training give 
little cauee for concern, but more data are needed to veri- 
fy...the preliminary findings given here. The training ac- 

■|i^iiiSSi,^^i"2u'''"''^^''J^^ projects are v^ithin the 

framework of the model. Both staff and consultant resources 
have been used. Interaction between various staff levels 

4« ??«f^i^!?\u'^^- the workshops is definitely 

in line with the implementation processes Of the various 
components as outlined in the model. 

The^Home Visitors have articulated a need for contin- 
l!^?? f?»i«tance in developing basic home visiting skills in 
both the educational and comprehensive services areas. Ob- 
servations of a sample of Home Visitor interactions with fara 
llles will be conducted at all projects during spring site 
visits. Information on in-service activities will also be 
HS««?ff At^^^hat time some tentative Statements i about the 
consistency of local in-service activities with Home Start 
needs can be made. 

■ * , ; 

IS^HS^il^^iLJ^Sl^EPiiept 

Using information from the Fall 1972 case studies and 
Iu°^. ^^"f^P'**^^^" System for the second quarter of 1972, 
the lev^ of implementation of this componeiit can be de- 
scribed in terms of; > 

- • the statement of local objectives; * ^ 

component staffing pattorns; ' 

\. • present activities in the home; 

, » • the role of educational referrals. 



Stat eini&nt of loca l objectives ; in general , local ob- 
jeotives^^lhave mov6d to^irard spe'clTfclty . The objiedbive's in 
the original proposals were basically derived froijk^' the na- 
tional guidelines and were in lact goal ^statements . Some 
improvenwnt in objective writing occurred by th/ time of 
the spring case studies. Sin^el^st fall r projects have 
been required to state short-^ange objectives/in a timeline 
framework, while these objectives do riot necesVarily de- 
'Soribe actual project implem^tation/ they ^ao give an indi- 
cation of how projects conceptualize themselve8-<^or example,, 
which component areas they intend to emphasize. ^ . , 

> / - / 

Most Sp:;ing 1972 educational objectives centered on in- j 

ventorying the lilarning difficulties of children or obtain-- i 

ing resources to meet children's ne'eas. About 55% of the I 

local educational objectives focuseadireOtly on the child, j 

14% foqused on parent/child interactions, and 21% focused \ 

on meeting parental needs. It appears that many of the \ 

child objectives are intended to be met directly by the Home' 

Visitor or other staff member^ rather than through the mother 

as an intermediary; to the e>?tent this is true, one of the * 

main intents of the natlonaliprogram is being bypassed-v 

teachingmthe mother to etfebtively fupport her childreh's 

development on her own. The low emphasis on joint parent/ 

child objectives further supports the "direct child service? 

appearance of the program. . | 

By Fall 1972 eight projects ^ad objectives in measur- I 
able form. While home activities, and r'Sferrals were evenlyi 
isplit between parents and children; group experience objec-H 
ti\{e3 were almost always centered on parents. V 

Component staffing pa ttern s. Of 15 programs, six hav^' 
a special staifT person Who is r"eSjponsible for planning and 
development in education, and seven programs have no such 
person, indicating* either that th'e Home Visitors have spe- ; 
cific responsibility for this -area or that the director as-r 
sumes such responsibility. Two progi?ams are based on the 
development of curricula around television programs. Thesei 
two programs have a similar set oj matter la Is and both have i 
a curriculum developer. It is unclean vjhether the curriculum 
developer is also responsible for oj^h^ education services n 
provided by the program. 

Present activities in the hpme^. The Homo Visitor is 
the pHmary'Trellverer of 'educiational sbr vices . In most pro- 
grams Home' Vis iters spend from 1-2 houTf^^weelsly visiting • 
each family. Staff ait one prograrr. make'HorfiS^^Vlslts every 
other week olternating with bi-monthly parent grpup meetings. 



In two progr^B, families are visited twice each week by 
Home Start staff. As for the content of the home visiting, 
no direct observation has yet Been completed. We do know 
\that» . 

, • The aggregation of local objectives ranges ^across 

all the educational elements listed in the Guidelines 
(see model) , * ~— 

• All programs have been provided with regular infor- 
mation packets from the National Home Start office. 
• The packets list and describe literature and educa- 
tion resourcfas especially tailored for home-based 
progr^s. Prograit\s serving distinct ethnic groups 
have access to or .ire developing education materials 
that emphasize the cultural heritage of their fami- 
lies.. Curricula for the two TV-90ntered education 
components come from educational labotatories as does 
some material used with Spanish-speaking children. 
Home Visitors in all programs report that they modi- 
-fy materials fprxuse by specific children in the fam- . 
ilies ^hey viai^)! / ■ < 

' # In completing^ fetaff Time Records, Home Visitors esti- 
mate that between 25% to 70% of their time in the 
home is spent on ed^catlon^ they oft^n consider their 
talks with fpcal p^iren^s about specific needs for health 
social or psychologiWl services as education timei ■ 
Home Visitors are primarily responsible f-^r identify- » 
ing the educationall nife^ds of focal child an. Some 
are assisted on ocp^ion^l^y supervisors or special 
education staff 'who <iccompany them on Horae^sits. 

^he .role of educa tional refer re^ls. Educational re- 
ferrals fall Into two categories! (TT referrals made for 
children who need evaluations or who were found to have 
jphy a ically-r elated learning difficulties, speech and hear- ^ 
ing being the most common; (2) referrals made for parents 
who^ are seeking either additional education or job training. 
Almost 90% of referrals made through FaW. 1972 wefce-vfor 
children. Referrals most frequently occur in projects with- 
an educational coordinator on staff, Y 

Areas of Co ncern. Two prcblem areas are to be noted. 
First, the Home Visitors are e^.pected to be "commvinity gen- 
eralists". it is questionable whe^jhei* they can b*th develop 
parents as prime educators and promote (by referral and 
follow through) the delivery of comprehensive services. If 
projects had a full-time professional responsible lot the 



delivery of commimity s^rvipes, the Home Vie i tors' roles 
could better follow the processes outlined in the Guidelines 
And model (basically an ediicational role) . ""■ " " 

An analysis of program objective's indicated that pro- * 
jeots may be unclear as to whether parents or children are 
to receive the crimary attentipn of Home Visitors, Also, 
an ^alysis of initial referrals shows most referral atten- 
tion bej.ng' given to the children. If mothers are drawn into 
the activitieis Home Visitors undertake with children, and 
are encouraged and helped to initiate child activities <^r 
referrals. Oh their own^ then the basic intent of the Guide- 
lines is being followed.. There is little evidence yetT 

however, to suggest that Barents are being systematically 
involved as active participants in the services provided 
to their children. The Gu idelines (p. 8) olearly state that 
Home Vis ^L tor 8 are to worJcTprimarily with th^ parents and 
fchiid or with parents only. to meet children's needs. Thus 
the implementation data which show that 55% of , local eduoa-* 
tional objectives are stated exclusively in terms of the 
child is contrary to the intention of the Guidelines. Thus, 
these ddtil^do i>pt indicate that parents arO^eTEJngTth'e 
attention t|iav need to become the prime edutf&tbrs of their 
children. 

Sjj^iEprt Seiyicea Component 

The Home Start model which was constrocted at the be- 
ginning of this report displays two service components- 
education and support services. The construction of /a sin- 
gle services component is consistent with the Home Start 
Cuidelines, which States as point four of. '-Home Start Com- 
ponents and Requirements" that: 

. "The program must identify, coordinate, integrate, 
and utilize existing community resources and ser- 
• --Vices (public, reduced -fee, or no-fee) on an as- 
needed basis to provide nutritional, health, so- 
cial, and paychological services. for its children 
and their families. Home Start proposals should 
include written statements from existing agencies 
that their services will be provided to Home 
Start families." 

Only after this requirement for. coordination of support ser- 
vices do we see the Guidelines explicate the particular di- 
mensions of nutrition, "Iiealth, t>sychological and social ser- 
vices as basic types of community resources, labile the nu- 
tritional section stresses the s'taff 's educational function 
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of helping parents make the best use of existing food re- 
sources, both the health psychological sections empha- 
size /that project staff should make every effort to secure 
these services through existing cojtununity rVsoureee or within 
the sponsoring Head Start program,' 

Thus, the Guif^lines cloar.ly^ emphasize use of existing 
community resources. Ifie of project funds to pay for direct 
services is limited to the following: ' 

• Nutrition— "However, when food is actually not avail- 
able to a family. Home Start staff will make every 
effort to' provide it, and to put the family in touch 
with whatever community brganizatloh can help on a 
regular basis." 

• Health— "When no 'other resources are. available, Home 
start will_nrovide children with paid services /but 
Home Start cannot provide payment of services, to the 
entire family." (page 3) 

• After the discussion of support/services in point « 
^® Guide lines stat^ (point 5) :/ 

".The program must provide the^^services listed in 
4, above, when there are no existing resources for 
them in the community." ' 

Unless it is documented that the majority of local projects 
do not have such resources in their communities, the Home 
Start model will project the present emphasis of the Guide- 
lines on coordination of existing resources , 

Using information from the E?»ll 1972 case studies and 
from the information System for, the second quarter of 1972, • 
the level of implementation of this component can be des<Srlbed 
in teTrms of ; ^ 

'■ . ' 

• the statement of local objectives / 

• component -staffing patterns; *^ . ^ 

• present activities in homes and groups; 
#' the role of referrals. 

Statement of local objectives. In general, objectives 
written ^y the local projects have become more specific. 
Following Fall 1972 cas^^tudy visits, projects used their 



Needa Assessment sheets r their fall case iitudles/ and their / 
own planning techniques to write their rl^v is ed program 9b- / 
jectives. An analysis of the revised obiJedtfves received 
from *eight of the projects before this report was proposed, 
shows most projects writing objectives for ripeoif lo services 
to particular families. Nearly all objectives have antici- 
pated , conpletion dates. 

ihe objectives written by these eight projects can be 
summarized in the following manners i 

• Nutrition . Almost all objectives (12 of 14) relate 
to parents. Major emphasis is oh nujbrltlpnal educa- 
tion followed by referral for sukplu^is food and spe- 
cial nutritional services. 



• Heal th. Examination, immunization*,/ and dental ser- 
vice objectives are for childreii only. Medical care 
objectives are "sp).it" between parents and children. 
"Health education" objectives are writteii for parents. 

• Psychological a nd Social . 75% of objectives are 
parent-orientecT regarding problem identification, re- 
ferral for special services, tend group meetings. . 

\ 

With the exception of direct health services to children, 
these objectives show thj»t cc»ttponent objectives are parent- 
oriented. I 

componen t s taf f ir^g jpa t terns . A study of job deporip- 
tions in the j^irst-y ear proposals showed that th^ respohsi- 
bility for the coordihation of support services is f ifequently 
divided o): placed upon tne Home Visitors, A study of pre- 
sent stafl* charts shows that this situation still exists. 

Present responsibility for support services within each 
of the three service areas can be summarized as follows : ' 

e Nutrition , in all but three programs, Home Visitors v 
are expected to be responsible for both referrals 
and services. The use of experts for training and 
group meetings is being planned and implemented. 

I • Health. Eleven of the 15 prograins have a specific 
^ stafit person, pafd or donated, responsible for health 
services. (Five of these share Head Start staff .)i 
In the four remaining programs Home Visitors coordi- 
nate services. ^- 
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\. . ■ ■ ' 

• Psyohbloglcaj. And gooi al . Only threr progirama have 
ap6oifio inaiviciuais idontifled to coordinate these 
services ♦ / 

current stafiCing patterns indicate that lack of responsibiXity 
for coordination is a problem not 6nly at the support Services 
Cqraponent level, but also in two of the three areas within 
the oowponent (Nutrition , Psychological and Social Services)*. 
Although Home Visitors may be making referrals in these areas, 
a referral mechanism is not seen as being consistent with 
the national objectives which call for not only referrai but 
also actual delivery of these services. 

Present aotivities in homes and in groups . Programs 
. offer a wide range oTdlrect services parents in their 
• own homes and in groups which meet either in homes or at a 
nearby center. Such services can be summarized as follows i 

• Nutrition. Information on best use of present budget 
is supplied through Home Visitorsv and through some 
local experts (in group meetings) . Specific teaching 
tools such |S nutrition modules and ♦'surplus food 
cookbooJcs" are also being developed. No programs 
provide food. services t6 families. Referrals are' 
made to agencies (see below) . ' 

• fffalth . Major emphasis is on actual Health services 
^ (dental and medical) through project funds or refer- 
ral.. Most programs began with physical exams and in- 
noculations for focal children. Home Visitors esti- 
mate^ spending 10-201 of home visit time on health 
(identifying needs, keeping records, making referrals, 
and providing transportaijion) . 

-, \ ■ ^ ■ 

• Psychol6gical and Soc ial. Most programs depend pri- 
mariiy on. rei^errals. We Home Visitors provide ilmited 
services regarding personal counseling, social con- 
tact, and interact ion l^etween family members. 

Current information ihdicates that a comprehelisive descrip- 
tion-of services in the home is still being developed. Nu- 
trition seems to be mostly home-centered. Health is largely 
a ireferral activity. The role of the Home Visitor in psycho- 
logical and sdcijil services needs clarification. 

Referrals for service and actual service recei ved. : Se- 
cond quarter data (through Septembbr 35, 1972) prbvi<3e a i 
broad picture of needs Identified (i.e., referrals initiated) 
and actual services received (percent of referrals which re- 
sulted in service) . The data are grbuped in terms of "focal 



SfH^5®2" "parents ». Minimal d 
eluded for clarity of. presentation. 



dat\ on "others*' is ex- 



referrals resulted^S^LJSii^^ percent of 

in service 71% were fo?^iS?i 5*"® referrals reflult:lng 
parents; for focal children while\l6% were Hot 



'^^l^^lT^rTni^^^^^ feferrale were\or health. 

8% for '""^ social Vrvices, 



Perceat_of 
rteferralF' 
' Reeuitinc f 
in Service 



Range of 
Percent of 
referrals 
resuitiftg 
in servide" 
across the 
15 projects 



Nutrit ion 



Focal 

Childrei^: 28% 



Health 



Focal 

Children: 81% 



Psychologic al 

and gogr&r - 

Focal 

Children t 33%. 



Parental 68% Parents: 



5% Parents: 56% 



Focal 

Children: 0- 
50% 

Parents : 0>^ 
100% 



Focal Focal 
Children: 0- Children: 0- 
100% 56% 

Parents: 0- Parents: 6- 
33% 100% 



a??ii^-fv I?! ""rgg-'-a.- Objectives being developed are oen- 

cal chnd^fl* r"^^^*'^ ser^^ces are primarily providedSto fo- 
for h^i 1 2 * i'^^^^ programs did budget an average of IsTJoo 
for health services (mostly to focal childr^) ^ - 
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Hc^mver'/ when the above implementation data are compared 
to the model, three areas of concerh are identified. First,, 
an earlier section showed that many programs do not have a 
professional staff member who is responsible for dayto^^ay 
coord'ination of comprehensive support Services* Thii^ sec- 
tion shows a similar lack of clear responsibility within the 
various a;.'ea8 of the support component. (This assumes that 
Homo Visitors making referitals are not ti sufficient mechan- 
ism for utilizing community resources.) , . 

Second, services are being delivered in the areas where 
local program budgets support such services (e.g., prelimi- 
nary health services for children). However, referral data 
indicated limited success in generating services from com- 
munity agencies. This finding is in line wit^h the frequent 
lack of staff clearly designated to" "capture" such contri- 
buted services. 

Third, although the /^guidelines (p, 4) state that the pro- 
ject itself must provide cbmpreHerTsive services when they . are 
not available in the community, the very limited funding of 
local programs ($100>000/year |for.80 families) raises ques- 
tions regarding the feasibility of directly supporting these 
services in any extensive man^^er, , 

> ■ . ■ 

P rogram ^ Out come s y 

The two major sections above examine implementation 
data from the first nine months of field op^^ation to see 
how closely* program inputs and program processes matched 
the Home Start Guidelines. Although logically this section 
should use the samT approtich to determine whether program 
outcomes are being achieved, it is simply too soon in the 
life of the three-year national program to attempt such an 
analysis directly. Approprj.ate impact data for determining 
if objectives are being met will not become available utitil 
roid-1974. instead an indirect approabh is followed in this 
section, by looking at the needs of entering children and 
pare'ntsi to determine the appropriateness of stated program 
objectives. \ 

An assumption underlying Home Start is that low income 
families will, have a greater need than higher income families,, 
for the services provided by the program, justifying the se- 
lective enrollment of low income families. When families ' 
are divided into groups on the b^als of a broad index like 
income, however, differences among groups will not be very 
clearly defined and considerable overlap will exist. Thus 
it seems useful to examine the needs of families selected 
for enrollment in the program to see if initial assumptions 



about thoir necsds w^ye correqt. Tor example, the range of 
need among low income families may not be very different 
from the range of need among middle class families, except 
possibly for the presence of a small "hard core" group 
among low Income families that has no counterpart among 
the better off families. If this were found to be true* 
most low income families Enrolled in the program would 
require only incidental services that were hot substan- 
tially different in either kind or quantity from services 
that would be useful to typical middle income families. 

This section will begin the process of identifying the . 
"level of need" eunong entering Homio Start families by look- • 
ing at two kinds of preliminary data. The two kinds of 
data pifovide information about entering family needs as 
seen by parents, and as reflected iri performance on the 
child measures:. 

• A sample of entering parents from ten project's were 
asked what thsy wanted to get out of Home Start, 

and what they wanted their children to jet out of fl. 

• Child performance tests provide data for assessing 
entering child needs in relation to non-Homo start 
groups. 

/Keep ill mind that both kinds 0£' data were primarily collected 
for other reasoASv so the results presented here must be 
interpreted carl^fully until additional data from Spring and 
Fall 1973 become available. 



Parent Assessment of Needs 

Using a formal interview questionnaire, Home Visitors 
asked newly-enrolled parents wh^t they wou Id like to get 
out of the Home Start program for themselves and thelr^ chil- 
dren. To some extend their responses can^ be interpreted as 
an Indication of the need s they felt were mos t press ing to 
them. However, it must be kept in mind that any of the ad- 
vantages explained to the parent during the Home Visitor's 
"sales pitch'', which probably occurred less than a month 
before the paren^ interview itook place, would probably tend 
to shape the parent's responses considerably. The extent 
to which this bias occurred cannot be adequately assessed 
using available data, so. for the purpose of this discussion 
parent responses will be taken as straightforward expres- 
sions of need. 
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Figure 6 summarises the rcgponaes to the questionnaire. 
The greatest expectation was for increased educational ben- 
efits to the child, corresponding quite closely to the gen- 
eral thrust of the program, it is not clear, however, 
whether the parents see the benefits for their children or- 
iginating out.oLJbheir own activities with the oh^ld or 
coming directly f^om the Home Visitor. "Parent becoming 
better educator" yas the third most frequent expectation, 
indicating it v<as I a high expectation for many parents, but 
in absolute terins-only about a third of all parents men- 
tioned it. 1 

■ - ■ " ' 

The moderately low level of expectation ^regarding de- 
livery of medical services and th^ even loweir leV^l of ex- 
pectation regarding othei^ services shows that parental ex- 
.pectation corresponds wore closely with first-year propo- 
sal budgets ;(minimal expenditures for direct services) than 
with the model's comprehensive plan (see processes and im- 
pact) for effective delivery of comprehensive services. 

Parent expectation data for individual projects were 
examined in eacK of the nine sites having adegVtate data. 
Six of these nine programs were consistent with the sMinmary 
in Figure. 6. Two others deviated on only one of the top 
three A descriptions. The remainina program moved strongly 
toward the social interaction descriptions. Thus, the 
conclusion regardlntj low expectation of the delivery of com- 
prehensive services is applicable not only to the national 
level but also wittiii? the individual local programs. 

•ee Areas of concer n t Home Start parents generally ex- 
prdss^neeSTs which' are consistent with the educational focus 
outlined in the Home Start Guidel ines and displayed in the 
Home Start model. However, contrary to the Guidelines , par- 
ents have very low expectations regarding the act)|ali^d'eiiv- 
ery of "hard" comprehensive services (medical trea^ent; 
food, clothing, housing? or job training). Although hot 
consistent with the Guidelines , these low expectations are 
consistent with the budgets "oT first-year progtaihs (with the 
possible exception of limited medical and dental treatment) . 
Without highly effedtive referral-follow through jys terns, 
greater needs could jnot be met. 



Entering Child Performance 

jlome Start objectives for children presented in the 
GuideJJ.nes stress development in the cognitive, language, 
social-emotional, and physical areas of child functioning. 



FIGURE 6 



Ranking of Parent Expoctatlons from Summer 



1972 Intervlow ot Parents by Home 



Greateet Expactafclon 



visitor a' 



57 i 



45% 



38% 



26% 
27% 



21% 



13% 



8% 
5% 



0% 



edubation benefits for child 



preparation of" child for school 



parent becoming better educator 



^ family opportunity to meet new people 
— to teach child social behavior j 



1 



teach parents to bjg^er relate to child 



If'* 



medical benefits 



group meetings 

all other benefits (life easier for child, 
social services for family* watching children 
learn, correct child's' problem, nutrition for 
family, child learn Enliish, field trips for 
child, help parent discipline children).. 



Lieast Exp ect ation 



IPorcont of parents reporting each type of expectation. Sum 
is greater than 100% since parents reported more, than one 
expectation. , ♦ * 



sinc« «arly OCD planning papers indicate that K&me Start 
is not iMSsd on a deficit loodel^ they seem to imply thv^t 
entering ohildren are expected to perform as treXl as mo^t 
children in each of the four deveXopnent areas. On the 
other hsTid, it might be difficult to justify the cost of 
Horn Start unless the program could demonstrate success of 
sOM kind in overecning either child deficits, parent defi" 
cits» or other loajor ?»roblens affecting loi^ inccne families. 

One vay of probing for anstrers to this dilemna is by 
examining entering ohildven to see if there is any de facto 
evidence of deficit in cheir performance m stemdardised 
measures. This seo^^iun examines some of the prelimihary 
data collected on a small random sample of Home Start chil^ 
dren from nine of the 16 projects. These data were collected 
for another purpose, to assess the adequacy of the measure- 
ment battery, but they can also be used to give some indl^ > 
cation of entering child abilities. Conclusionft must be 
considered tentative until a larger sample of entering ohil>^ 
dren are measured, in t^ali 1973 using the revised battery. 
Figure 7 summarises the data for discussion in the follow- 
ing seotions oh cognitive development, language development, 
social-emotional development, -and physical develop^nt. 

Cogn itive development . The Preschool Inventory assesses 
generalrxogni t ive development using items representative of 
those skills considered necessary for success in school. 
Because of its past \ise with other groups it is possible to 
compare -entering performance of Hoi{?e Start children with ^ 
other children. The percent of children passing each item 
is compared with percent passing in other studies. When 
cMipared with the norm group used to devttlop the test it 
aptears that th^ younger Home Start children perform at a 
higher level , whereas the performance of older children is 
generally be Ipw that of the norms. While this may seem to 
imply a '*<yv8m;ilative deficit** phenomenon", th^ finding is 
probably biased by the fact that older Home Stfirt children 
'are systematically found in states where there is no public 
kinditrgarten so that regional differences are inseparably 
confounded with age differences. - 

The four-year-old group is generally above the Head 
Start figures, but below the figures for a middl^lasa con- 
trol group. Data for five-year-old entering UoH^ Start 
children were compared with children of the same age leav- 
ing a pre-kindergarten program in the Columbus Ptiblic schools; 
The percent of Home Start children passing items was below 
that of the public school children on 31 of the 32 items. 
Total test scores Cox Home Start children were compared with 
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data from the Planned Variation Head Start analysis • The 
dgo pattern similar to that seen in the item analyses also 
appeared in these coraparisons» For children between three- 
and four-and-one-half years the mean score for the Home 
Start sample is above that of the Head Start sample; above 
that age, the Home Start means tend to fall below the Head 
Start children who have had previous preschool experience/ 
but are ^qual to or only slightly below the means for Head 
Start children who did not have previous preschool experi- 
ence* ^ , 

Lang uage developments Entering children's performance 
in the area 6i "1 ang liage " "cfeve lopmen t was assessed using the 
language sub-score of the Denver Developmental Screening 
Test* The normative data used in constructing the test 
serves as a base of compaiJison/ and was collected from a 
small group of children in Denver* In general, preliminary 
findings suggest that entering Home Start children lag about 
one year behind the norm group in terms of the age at which 
a given percent of the children pass an item* o 

Soc ial-|"emotional development * Two rating scales and 
a Chi id per f ormance measure relate to this general objec- 
tive. Each mother in the fall assessment rated hor child 
on three pharacteristios using the Schaef er Behavior Inven- 
tory->*extraversion-introversion, task orientation, and hos- 
tility- tolerance* Spegially trained nonimunity interviewers 
ratod each child on two characteristics using the Pupil Ob- 
servation Cheoklist"--sociability and task orientation^^ In 
terms of theJle rating scales, the Home Start sample is 
rated high? 4^6% of ratings pn the SBI and 43% on the POCL 
fall in the tv^ extreme positive categories of the seven- 
category dimensions* A comparison with the Spring 1973 data 
is necessary in birder to determine whether changes in the 
positive direction arc possible given the high enterindj 
ratings • • 

The third measure relating to social-emotional i^evolop- 
mont is the personal*-%ocial section of the Denver Develop- 
mental Screening Test* This scale includes items on play- 
ing interactive games, on the child *s reactions to being 
left, by the parent, and on the child •s ability to dress him- 
self. A comparison with the test norms indicates that Home 
Start children lag about one^half year behind the standard- 
ization children in the personal-social area* 

Physical^ deve lo pment * Physical development was assessed 
by ^neasuTlng the children ^ s height and weight* In addition, 
measures of gross motor and fine motor development were 



48aed8dd by the fine and ijross motor scales on the Denver 
Developmental Screening Te^t. The height and weight of 
Home Start children were compared \*ith norms from a smalJ 
group o3f children* Identified through the Children's Medical 
Center in Boston. The entering Home Start children were 
considerably below normal in height, usually under the tenth 
percentile, but they wore alittost normal in weight. Height 
is a better indication of physical' development than weight , 
but the Homo Start children's ipw average might be attribu- 
table to. a ^measurement artifact— -nom jghildren were measured 
laying down, and Home Start children standing up. Motor de- 
velopment was compared with the Denver Developmental Screen- 
ing Test norms. In gross motor development, the Home Start 
sample lag about 10 months behind the normative sample; in 
fine motor development the lag is about 11 months. 

••• Areas of concern . Two kinds of comparison groups are 
represented in OTe'^'t a discussed above: children from 
norm groups to construct. the tests, who tend to be from 
typical middle ^income families; and Head Start children, who 
tend to be from lowiincome families. The Head Start chil- 
dren perform lower than the norm groups in virtually all 
cases, and the entering Home Start children tend to perform 
at levels in between th^ two comparison group?, except for 
showing a slight disadvantage when compared to Head Start 
children who have been in the program for more than a year. 
Thus, if one accepts standardized tests as an adequate mea- 
sure of program objectives for Home Start children, their 
low-normal performance would place then at a slight disad- 
vantage compared to- children from middle income families. 
This could be interpreted as a deficit to be corrected by 
the program, if one so wished, but the current controversy 
surroundih^eficit models for educational intervention 
urges a search for another explanation. It might be^ 
appropriate to explore this problem of interpretation once 
again now that preliminary data are available. 
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PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED BY LOCAL PROJECT STAPP IN THE FIRST NINE 

MONTHS 



The previous chapter focuses on the Hoine Start Program at 
the/ end of the first nine months, but it devotes little atten- 
tion to tho^ problems project staff encountered as the nine, 
months unfolded^ This section briefly describes some of the 
problems that were either voiced by local project staff or were 
apparent in data collected from the sites* Originally this 
aecti.on was to be limited to start-up problems , but it quickly 
became obvious that it was not easy to tell which problen^svwere 
peculiar to start-up and which were likely to continue , no ^ 
attempt was made to distinguish between the two . 

The Start-up problems have been separated intq three 
groups for convenience^ in presentation! 

• stability of staff i familiesr ?^nd program aotivitiesj 

• support 'of Home Visitors in their tasks; 

• demands by outsiders for information* 

^ - "yf . , . - ^^ 

Each group of p^jp^ofileirrfe^ is discussed in the sections below, A 
final section discusses some of the im^-^licatipns of these pro- 
blems. ^ 



Stability of Staff , Faryillies / and Program Activities 

A program such Home Start canrtot be effective if fami- 
lies and staff are pnly briefly involved, since the national 
goals were salecte^ to alter deep-rooted characteristics of 
children's environments. To the extent that ^paf£ and family 
turnover occur/ individual programs can b^ expected to be less 
effective, and available d^ta suggest that significant turnover 
has occurred: 

^ ■ . * 

# Fiyo o^' the 15 original directors left the program dur^ing 
the first nine months. 



: 0b^eir^ iujthoyer was abput 1.0V oyoty three montha. 

■ 51^^ everj^^re^^^wl^ 
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The five directors who terminated were with the programs 
at the time of funding, iiT Spring 1972. Two left fq? personal 
reasons (illness in the family, and continuing education in 
another state) i two resigned because of difficulties with 
community groups coupled with lack of support by the spons€>r- 
ing a,gency; and the fifth was reassigned at the request of the 
national office. Subsequent reports about two of the directors 
indicated that toth were enthusiastic about Home Start, yet 
inadequate supervision of Home Visitors and general prpject 
disorganization suggested that their experiences as a success- 
/al Head Start teacher or program director did not necessarily 
make them suitable for Home Start Program leadership. ' 

^^^^ I from the Pall 1972 quarter indicates that of 

the 17 staff who terminated, one moved, two wore dismissed, 
two left because of illness, an4 twelve left for other reasons. 
Some of the. twelve were part of a major staff reshuffling in one 
project following the appointment of a new director* 

The three most common reasons why families left the pro-- 
gram included moving from the service area* (36%), lack of in- 
terest (15%), and child entering public school (10%), Other 
reasons^ which occurred about 5% or less included: parent 
employnfent, dissatisfaction with the program, illness, and in-, 
come above poverty level* Two other common problems related 
to families were encountered by projects: 

• It proved difficult to deliver normal services to 
families over the Rummer months because of staff 
vacations, f4mily v^<2^tioJ^s, and the interference 
of older children who were normally in public ^ 
school during the jcest of the year* \j 

• Some sites deliberiately selected families from more 
than one geographic area in theit locality to achieve 
an ethnic balance/ or to reach the* poorest, families, 
but it- often proved difficult to recruit families from 
these areas. This forced some programs eitner to po$t- 
pone their anticipated date of full enrollment/ or to 
alter their original eligibility requirements. 

• < *• ■ ■ ■ ' . 

Not only did families and staff change over time, but. 
some programs actually changed the contjSnt emphasis of their 
services : 

• >[t least three programs noted^ that they were trying to 
shift from education for children toward social and . 
health service^*^ for entire families. 



Presumably this change in focus represented a reassessment of 
,the needs of families, as staff ^gained experience during the 
first few inonths, and as such the "problems'* of changing ser- 
vices may be very healthyi A major shift away from the educa- 
tional component may conflict wi th the pr pgr am Gu ide 1 i ne s , how 
ever, since the^ Guidelines specify balance between education 
and other Qervices. 

Occasionally projects encountered difficulties in obtain- 
ing appropriate facilities to house staff and to conduct pro- 
gram activities: 

# Half of the projects found it necessary to. locate their 
staff in different places. • One project has staff in 
eleven different offices spread out over ten counties >' 
and other geographically large projects face similar 
problems* 

0 One pto-^BCt had to change offices five times over a two 
Yaonth period I and is preparing to move again • 



Support of Home Visitors in Their Tasks 

Home visitors are the most important link in the delivery 
of services to families r and need many kinds of support from 
their projects in order to carry out their responsibilities. 
The support they need includes general supervision, training i 
technical assistance on particular problems, emotional support 
and encouragement, discretionary funds for activities and fami 
ly emergencies, administrativo and office services, and 'trans- 
portation. It is conceivable that most Home Visitors will 
experience a considerable sense of helplessness after a short 
period of working with Home Start families, due primarily to 
the immense range of serious family needs theV encounter in 
relation to the minimal project resources available to cope . 
with tl)ese needs. Most directors have had the experience of 
encouraging and counseling Home Visitors who became so discour 
aged by their perceived "ineffectiveness" that they Wished to 
leave the project. Although suchteroblems are largely intan- 
gible and difficult to objectify iSi an evaluationr bits and 
pieces of information appear that show the limitations of pro- 
ject support which Home Visitoi^ face daily s 

# Many Home Visitors see other project staff only once a^ 
week or less. 

# Often several weeks or more elapse before anyone 
accckpanies a Home Visitor on a famili^ visit^e^ 

. irir'^b^^^^ trailing/ to assist with specific ptoblems, 
'''&r^^"t^ monitor. . , . 



• Lack of discretionary project funds often prompts Home 
Visitors to use their ovm money to purchase goods or 
services for especially needy fainilios* This becomes 

^ particularly significant when one realizes that sala- 
ries of many of the Home Vitnitors border on p<werty \ 
, levels, and that Home Visitors ate often the principal 

breadwinners for their families • \ 

In almost all sites, transportation to and from homes, 
both for staff and families, has proved art especially thocrny 
problem! . \ 

■1 \ 

• The normar mileage allowance only partialLy covers 

Home Visitor expertises in maintaining automobiles, paying 
for gasoline, aM absorbin^j additional insurance costs, 
all necessary for daily transportation. y 

• Because of the Home Visitors' low salaries, their 
automobiles are ypically older models in^need of 

9 frequent repair. For t^lis reason Home Visitors are 

often forced to miss appointments with families due to 
mechanical breakdowns. Severe road conditions in some 
sites further ^exaggerate this problem* 

<^ Families often have no transportation of their own and ' 
quickly come to depend on Home Visitors for transporta- 
tion to doctors, grocery stores/ laundromats, and other 
places* ' 



Even a seemingly simple activity, such as u picnic for 
the families of one Home Visitor, can turn into a locds- 
tlcal. nightmare. For example, it is not unusual for hhQ 
adults and children in six families (a low Home Visitor 



l^ad) to ♦exceed 50 persons, all of whom must be trans- 
ported using one Home Visitor's older model car, and o 



over 



\ great distances in some sites/. 



\^ Project resources are limited to begin with, but hindsight 
lias shown that available resources, were not always used as 
effectively as desired: 

# 3taff in some projects report that preservice training 
sessions often proved to be misdirected when home visits 
got underway and a better tindorstanding of family neccis 
and delivery problems was achieved. 



Deinan.ds by Outsidors for Infom atlon 



One of the aspects of the current Home start Program that 
has been completely overlooked in the planning documents is 
the intensive demands placed on local project staffs for in- 
formation-- from Washington CCD staff, from the national evalu- 
ators, and „ from interested outsiders who are 'not formally con- 
nected with the Home ^tart Programi 

• Some director^ report spending up to half their time 
escorting visitors through their projects, answering 
letters requesting information, responding- to the de- 
mands of the national evaluation, and making presenija- 
tions at^ professional co^iferences ,and other assemblies. 

• Much of the regular weekly time set aside for inservice 
staff training has to be used to present instructions 
related to the national evaluation and to record- 

• keeping for the Home Start information system. 

• Home visits in many projects were disrupted for an en- 
tire month at a time while community interviewers col- 
lected data for the national evaluation in Fail 1972 
and Spuing .1973. 

•Many families expressed irritation at the number of 
strangers entering their Glomes, including other local 
project staff, national evaluation staff, Washington 
OCD staff, regional CCD staff, and visitors from Head 
Start and other intervention projects. 

Although many of the dematide for information w«re clearly pre- 
dictable due to, first, the demonstration nature of the program 
second, the national evaluation, and third, the novelty of a 
lar^e-scale home-based program, financial resources were not- 
specifically provided to cover information disseitiination needs. 
The directors, in their role as the primary liaison be tweeh 
their respective projects and outsiders, shoulder thft main bur- 
den of information dissemination; the -price paid tor this is 
*-hat every hour spent accommodating information demands re- 
uces by a like amount the time directors can spend planning 
future directions for the program, conducting staff training 
sessions, or supervising and monitoring project activities. 

What Can Be Done about These Problems ? ' 

Since i^ is -jSSssible for these problems to seriously 
threaten"tMe> level of services provided to families, an4 to 
^^Mjf quality of research data obtained through fch6 ^ 
evaluation, steps should be taken to explore sdme 



alternative solutions. It must be remetribered , however, that 
certain aspects of the current program restrict the changes that 
are possible in response to the problems: 



The program is in full otJeration, and major rearrange- 
ments of staff or program components are no longer 
feasible. i 

The overall level of funding is essentially £ixed, as 
is the distribution of funds among projects, so large 
increases in funds are not realistically possible. 

' ■ ■ ■ . i ■ 

The program .'is heavily regearch-oriented, wit'h a dO" 
tailed experimental design, aiid care mu^t be Itaken that 
solutions do not threaten the range or quality of infor- 
mation gathered. [ 

The problems should be considered separately as they relate to 
the current program and to any full-scale programs that may 
succeed this one. Non6 of the three restrictions affect the 
range of solutions possible in future programs, and some impli- 
cations for future home-based programs are briefly mentioned at 
the end of this section. The next three subsections present 
some comments and recommendations abov.t the three problem areas 
previously discussed. 

Program stability .' H.ere are a few of the many possible . 
strategies for reducing staff turnover to serve as a starting 
point for further discussion « 

• Many Home Visitors have mentioned that they found their 
jobs much more demanding than they initially realized. 
Directors may find th6y can reduce staff turnover some-, 
what by stressing the hardships of the job at the time 
applicants are interviewed. . | , 

• A contributing reason to director turnover may be lack 
of regular local support and assistance when problems 
arise. Home Visitors can take their problems . to the 
director, but who can the director see about ^>roblems? 
It may be possible to provide more assistance'to direc- 
tors through delegate agency staff if further information 
verifies this as a p^blem. 

• Although liQt mentionedN^s such> salaries of . Home Start 
staff are quite low and may play an indirect role in = 
many terminations. It is not possible to appreciably 

, raise liala^ijie in the current program,, but any futute 



large-8cal<i programs will have to addreds :thid^^8Su$, 
Si^VSfv'M^ Ifla^y levels were decided loemfV It w6u'lcl 
be iH#in««ing to flhd out what justification was giv'ati 



for the levels picked. Possibly project planning staff 
could have used more technical assistance froS regional 
or national OCD staff ^t the proposal writing stage? 

# Home Vie Itor turnover may be reduced by providing addi- 
tional support to enable them to do thiiV jobs bitter. 

help to reduce the level of discouragement 
they face in trying to overcome seemingly impossible 
family problems with, limited resources. Some specific 
ways are explored in the next subsection. 

Family curnover is not often within the control of the pro- 
jects, especially in cases where families move from the service 

nlS'/Sf''Jiier««.»"ir fact ?Sat 

iac.< of interest" is one of the three common reasons given for 

f^mnL«^f!i:^"^\^''"^ suggests that family needs, as sL? brthe 
families themselves, are often not being met. One possiblle 
reason may be that Home Vi&itors are" attempting to iS^se their 
f?S'"''^i''?L?f^"!?^'°? families, without carefully as^^lsi^rneeds 
fro he families' point of .vi*»w. When families terminate with- 
?Sem to b« useful for the directors to.interview 

^Se HoL St«??iJ^i^S''f''!°''fY® initiated with 

iuh o?he^ fimllief. '""^^^ '° future terminations 

„"^"%y^ff^^^ g" P P?^t .« - Improvement in supervisory support 
itl< "°"^5/isitors depends upon finding solutions to the infer- , 
mation dissemination problems to some extent, in order to free 
niJ?? additional supervisory "functions. 

hJmL ^^'^'^^^ however, the following alter- 

native might be useful: 

• If 'two Home Visitors could. visit one or two families together 
once a week they could discuss problems with each other to 
arrive at suggestions for future activities with the families.' 

«n ^h2^^.^*^o^J!??.?^ support for Home Visitors rest more directly 
on the availability of project funds j 

' • It would seem useful for each. Home Visitor to have at her 
disposal a small monthly sum for family emergencies, 
Zui^^ special purchases she judges useful for families. 
This would spare Home Visitors the inconvenience of dip- 
ping into their own salaries for such- purchases. 

♦ in the, absence of project vehicles for usd by Home Visi- 
\_, tors, the reimbursement rate per mile .should bo increased 

to better reflect actual costs. Federal regulations would 
have to be reviewed to see what arrangements would be per- ' 
missable. ' -'■ 



• In geographically large sitesr a formula could eaelly 
be worked out for a speoial project contract increment 
0pecif ically^^^ t over and 
abpye the level considered normal. If C>CD were to pro- 

^^^^^^ v.^ equalize 
the effective resources in each site. 

m Arrangements might be made in projects for Home Visitors 
\ to ^ave access to rented minibuses for special group 

functions'. If events .were' sequenced carefully, the cost 

per event might prove quite reasonable* 

Outsid e information demands. Problems in this group atom 
from the fact that^the currenFjprogram was initiated to gather 
better data about home-based^programs and to in^Corm other inter- 
ested groups about effective it^thods used in the program* Puturo 
home**based service programs will probably^ not have to contend 
with this problem to the same extent as the current program. 

• Since the information dissemination tasks are separate 
from the service functions bf projects r it inaKes sense 
to isolate the associated costs from the budgets so 
they are not included in computing per-family service 
delivery costjs. Better yet' would be the addition of 
funds to the Vjurreht contracts to. support these expenses-- 
perhaps a full-time data coordinator/public relations 
person in each sitei for example/ such as funded in the 
Parent-Child Qenter Program. 

• In addition it may be possible to better coordinate infor- 
mation demands for greater efficienby. For example, it 
may be possible to schedule outside visitors only one or 
two days a month so information cou^d be presented to groups 
instead of to single individuals. 

• Many written requests can be referred to Washington and 
accommodated by sending |;he new bobklet describing the 
program. \ . 

• Bach project should have commonly needed form letters 
prepared and some mimeographed pamphlets describing the 
program! so that minimal time is spent preparing personal 
letters. ^ 



It might bo possible for national arid reVjional' CCD statf , 
and evaluation staff", to coordinate- their visits so as to 
cause loss interference* Ample advance notice should be 
a courtesy extended to project staiff by all visitors. 



S^BlBlllillliliilliM 



Implicatio na Cor fut ure home-ba sod pro gram s. One clear 
fact emerging is that the coat per famlJLyln difforont sites 
is likely to be highly variable, and a more precise method for 
allocating funds to future projects is absolutely necessary. 
The current method of providing $100, OOt) per' Bite leads to very 
different effective resources available for delivering services - 
to ^0 families: 

• A formula should be established for computing project 
funding levels, which might include such factors as 
regional cost index, geographic size of site, poverty 
level or level of needs of families, available project 
support services from the local CAA, and availability 
of services from other agencies for families, 

• Salary ranges should be, established by the national office 
for each category of staff, from director to secretary, 

to minimize the large discrepancies that currently exist 
among sites. 

• Reommended staffing patterns should be. provided to! sites 
when they are planning their proposals so' that resources 
can be appropriately allocated among supervisory taisXs, 
technical assistance ^nd training tasks, and ser^rice de- 
livery tasks. This should eliminate situations where 
either too much or too little money is devoted to staff 
specialists, Cor example. 



SUMMARVr OP FINDINOS 



in preceding chapters , a model of the Home Start Program 
was constructed from statements made in initial pla.ining 
documents, and many kinds of information aboui the first nine 
months of field implementation were compared to the model. : 
What can be said on the basis ot this comparison? 

the most striking overall impression is tliat Hom^ start 
has l^een characterized by an imprerssively high level of qual- 
ity » from the earlieftt planning right through to the ninth 
Bontb of field impleroei\tation. In, spite of a very short time 
schedule, planners clearly stated what wae to be done, and 
the national and local program staf^ effiec^lvely achieved the 
start-up goals. Horn Start was fvliy operational on schedule, 
^lt\ the planned locatjions, With the Jfigh^ of 
staff and families/ providing the intended range of services, , 
and having an integrally planned and executed evaluation. The 
simple verification of the achlevenusttt of major national; start- 
up objectiw is an 'iwportaht outcome of thie report. The 

program and research staff at. the Office of Child Development, 
together with «th6 many local proaram etaff 8,. de»erv9' congrat- 
ulations for getting a major national program up and running ? 
in such a short tlmei informe^t observers^ aware of the formid- 
ablo problems faced by thei OCD staff , might be inclined to 
view the success with a certain sense of amazement. 

^W-'M'^'^iX: The initial operati<ijal success isust not be mistakenly 
llsilliP ■ ^iiilerpreted'^^ 

rv- i? purpose of the three*year demonstration program is^to test, 
r - the validity of partidulai^'home-based service strategy. [The 

mX-Mi success so far provides assurance that on the whole such a i 

test 'is being carried out effectively, but as yet provides no 
clue about the ultimate outcome of the. tea tV Moreover, at a 
finer level of operational detail tbis report identifies 

certain problems that may weakeifl the val.idity of the three- 
? year test if they are not clarified. AVsp, Jt is apparent 
that much more information is heeded from the evaluation, • 
ovon tihough it is already pressing beyond most past evaluations 
in its cdmprohensivenass. Three issues that- may need future 
ailtenM^h^ by program staff and evaluators are brief ly wen- 
limpilllf h^t few '9!^t^9i:^m^f,MmmmH^^^^^ 



' Perhaps the roost important is^ue cojoftonting program 
staCf concerns the nature of the parent's role. According to 
planning documents, Home Start is clearly intended to support 
parents as the primary teachers o£ their children. This is 
the central purpose of Home Start, and a fundamental point of 
difference from Head' Start and othei; preschool programs. Both 
kinds of programs , havi as their ultimate goal the improved 
welfare of children, but the two approaches 4ej^d to very 
different operational strategies, with. Head «tart having an 
emphasis on the direjct provision of .child services by staff. 

Current Home Start information siiggeste '(iJi a somewhat 
Inconclusive manner at this time, hoy^ever) that l^ome visitors 
may be providing most services directly to chlldxfen, instead of 
acting as helpers who support and motivate parents in their 
rola of {Primary caretaker^ Thus a discrepancy apparently exists 
i^otwcen plans and program operations at present. jGetting 
parents to change their behavior with children 1^ a delicate 
task, since it forces par^iits tip impllditiy. admi^ to certain 
Inadequacies. Sensitive ways for working with parents have 
to be learned through .experience, ,and involve a /great deal of 
judgment, restraint i and effort on the part of /the home 
visitor 2 Direct services to children #) op the other hand, tend 
to be i«>re readily accepted- by parents because/of the ease in 
equatii^ this home visitor role with tradi?rioi)4»l teaching roles 
found in public schc^lsi Moreover, the children normally express 
a gratifying delight to the attention and 3(|iateri«il8 provided 
by the home' visitor. . If further evaluAticjft i^foirmation 
supports current indications about the tolM:i>£ parents/ some 
form of technical assistance mitiht be considered for ;;he 16 
projects to help them evolve to the «Jorf, fujotlq. parent involva- 
mont model. - , ^ f 7 k' 

A second issue confronting prograW staff about parent 
involvement concerns the creation of effebtivo policy advisory 
ccmraittoos, as required by the Guidelines *. As of November, ^ 
1972, many projects ^id not have Pil^C ' s tha€~:«et regularly^ and 
few of the remaining prbjects^ad committee# that effectively 
dealt with major operational „ polioies, Thie problem is easier 
to identify than that above, and may alfeo prciye easier to solve, 
but it still demands a grc-t deal of effort and creativity to , 
bring about the necessary progress, . ■ : , 

A third and final issue that will ije raised here is a 
question flowing from many relatively minor issues taken 
together t can local Home Start staffs really do everything* 
expected of them? .They are supposed tot 



9 reach new families who are outside the'durront Head ^ 
Start net; . 

J ' ' ' 

• train parents to be competent child teachers; 

• organize coroprehensivo seJ.'vice delivery to obtain 
roeasurablo improvements in health, nutrition/ and 

' psychological/social status of families. 

This is a formidable assignment by any standard, but 
especially so when the questionable success of past poverty 
programs is considered. Vet the Home Start Program is eK- 
pectod ko do all this almost solely through one direct ptafC 
agent, the Home Visitor, who is basically paraprofesslonal and 
who by coAVOhtiohal standards is undertrained, underexperienced,. 

underpaid. Moreover, it is to be done at low. cost per 
ftmily and per child, yet it is expected to have a measurably 
Important impact at the end of only tw6 years of existence and 
one ..Cull year of operation. This seems an enormous expecta- 
tion* If Home Start doesn't meet Uiis expectation it won't 
be surprising; if it does, the implications are potentially 
revolutionary, not only for child intervention bXit also for 
social service delivery. 




